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Three of More Than One Hundred Cities 
Through Which SKF Serves the World! 


Every country in the world brings its 
bearing problems to S0SF today, for 
Sits alone has the world-wide organ- 
ization essential to coping with them. 


SS maintains its own laboratories 
in different parts of the globe, its own 
mines from which the special ores come, 
its own factory offices in more than a 
hundred cities throughout the world. 
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StS offers all industry counsel on 
bearing problems that is backed, 
not ive national, but by /nternational 
experience. W ee you specify Sisr- 
marked Hess-Bright or Skayef Ball and 
Roller Bearings, you enlist this experi- 


ence in your behalf. 


No matter what your bearin g problem 
may be, put it up to SES. 
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WARD TIMES IN EUROPE are due to the tariff walls 
—§ that block the flow of trade in every direction, says a 
i manifesto signed by the big bankers of fifteen nations, 

he way to get prosperity is to level them all to the ground. 

‘ica is not mentioned in this document, which has startled 
| world, but it seems to be strongly suspected that 
om Europe's tariff walls are down, the guns will be turned on 
barriers that guard our markets from European competition. 
it may be a matter of vital interest to every one here hefore 
are through with it, and our President and our press take up 
: side of it without a moment’s delay. Coming just before 
‘tion, it injects the tariff issue into the campaign. True, a 
minent banker may call the manifesto ‘‘an innocuous and 
us plea,” and one of its American signers may insist that it 
no way refers to American tariffs either by allusion or infer- 
é,” but many editors are drawn to reopen the old debate over 
tection, the President loses no time in pledging anew his 
giance to the protective principle, and political correspondents 
us that a new political line-up over the tariff is now amaking. 
Indoubtedly the manifesto must be considered from two angles, 
European and the American, and judging from early reports, 
rope thinks the medicine would be splendid for America and 
erica thinks it would be fine for Europe. The bankers’ plea 
is especial attention because of the signatures appended to it. 
rofessors might preach free trade for years, only to be laughed 
is impractical visionaries,’’ observes the Newark News, ‘‘but 
an the house of Morgan puts its seal of approval on it, not 
rely as a thing to be desired, but as a necessity to prosperity, 
props of our artificial trade barriers upon which privilege has 
ened are shaken.” The New York Evening Post finds the 
ument ‘‘equally noteworthy in its argument and in its spon- 
;s.”’ The American signers are J. P. Morgan; Gates W. Mc- 
rah, of the Dawes plan International Banking Committee; 
|. Mitchell, President of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
yy of Chicago; Thomas N. Perkins of Boston; Melvin A. 
lor, President of the First National Bank of Chicago, and 
ert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the Board of the Chase National 
ik of New York. 


are those 


Among the more familiar names of the 
-opean signers of Montagu Reginald 
Kenna, Lord Inchcape, and Sir Josiah Stamp of England; 
mar Schacht, President of the German Reichsbank; R. P. 
chemin, head of the French chemical industry; A. S. Benni, 
) heads the general Fascist Federation of Industries in Italy; 
on Louis Rothschild, of the Rothschild firm in Austria, and 
Dutch banker Ter Meulen. 

lints that Dr. Schacht and Mr. Norman are the originators of 
scheme appear in the press dispatches, but are not confirmed. 
s document’s most important paragraphs follow: 


Norman, 


It is difficult to view without dismay the extent to which 
ff barriers, special licenses and prohibitions since the war have 
n allowed to interfere with international trade, and to prevent 
-om flowing in its natural channels. 
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“The break-up of great political units in Europe dealt a heavy’ 
blow to international trade. 

“One State lost its supplies of cheap food, another its supplies 
of cheap manufactures. Industries suffered for want of coal, 
factories for want of raw materials. Behind the customs barriers 
new local industries were started, with no real economic founda- 
tion, which could only be kept alive in the face of competition by 
raising the barriers higher still. 

“Railway rates, dictated by political considerations, have made 
transit and freights difficult and costly. Prices have risen, arti- 
ficial dearness has been created. Production as a whole has been 
diminished. Credit has contracted and currencies have depre- 


_e@iated. 


“There can be no recovery in Europe till politicians in all 
territories, old and new, realize that trade is not war but a process 
of exchange; that, in time of peace, our neighbors are our cus- 
tomers; and that their prosperity is a condition of our own well- 
being. If we check their dealings, their power to pay their debts 
diminishes, and their power to purchase our goods is reduced. 

“Restricted imports involve restricted exports, and no nation 
ean afford to lose its export trade.” 


In London, Liberal newspapers welcome the bankers’ statement 
as a step toward free trade. The Times considers it an expression 
“of a new tendency in European affairs.”” The Morning Post 
fears it is impractical and vague, the latter word being also used 
in financial circles in the British capital. Editors and financiers 
in Berlin welcome the manifesto, especially with the American 
signatures, altho they are by no means oversanguine about 
immediate results. French opinion, according to Paris dis- 
patches, is courteous but skeptical.. As Jacques Bainville says, 
for instance, in Liberté: ‘‘Free trade has not one chance in a 
hundred of improving the present situation by a jot or tittle.” 
The plea was indorsed in principle, however, at the meeting of 
the council of the International Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
when a report was adopted in favor of the reduction of tariff 
barriers. “The nations must pull down 
their trade barriers before trade can revive.” 


As one speaker said: 


This statement is enthusiastically and unanimously accepted 
Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
the Columbia University economist, declares that the arguments 


here—as far as Europe is concerned. 


of the manifesto are peculiarly applicable to central and eastern 
Hurope Ex-Senator 
Owen, one of the framers of the Federal Reserve Law, says: 


because the economie units are so small. 


“The one great obstacle to the rapid restoration of Kurope is 
the custom-houses, which interrupt commerce, transportation and 
trade between the States of Kurope, and prevent the economies 
and conveniences necessary to their highest industrial develop- 
ment. 

“America should favor free trade in Europe, because, as 
Hurope becomes prosperous, our exports to Europe will increase.’ 


manifesto, the New York World is con- 
“is to push forward that movement toward freer trade 
the tariffs 
the European continent will have to 


The purpose of the 
vineced, 
in Europe which underlies the whole Locarno policy; 
will have to come down, 


become a free trade area as large as the United States if European 


e with a yi aee Doemeucers 
Seige and New Jersey. New York forced 

“boats to clear through the custom-house. 

fr eticut paid a heavy duty before it could be 

families on Beekman Street. Retaliatory measures 

; adopted by the States discriminated against, pe there were 
threats of civil war, : . 
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Drawn from a photograph by Barratt in the Illustrated London News 


EUROPE’S TARIFF WALLS THAT HINDER TRADE AND DELAY ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


This drawing is based on a photograph of a model designed by Sir Clive Marrison-Bell and on view in the Bank 

of England. The boundary walls show the relative height of tariffs on imports in the respective countries. 

Note that the lowest tariff walls are those around free-trade Great Britain, HoWand, and Tunis. The highest 
is around Russia, and the next highest is around Spain. 


“Conditions became so bad, public opinion revolted. The 
revolt helped to produce the sentiment that called for the consti- 
tution with provisions that prevented forever any tariffs between 
the States. Perhaps in time the same sort of revulsion of feeling 
will bring Europe to its senses. Meanwhile such appeals as that 
issued by the financiers will serve a useful purpose in focusing 
attention on the evils caused by allowing the sentiment for 
nationality to run wild.” 


The necessity for the removal of tariff barriers in Europe is 
strongly asserted by EK. Walter Mockler, financial editor of the 
New York Commercial: 


“There are now twenty-six different tariff walls in Europe, 
which militate against industrial and economic recovery on that 
continent. According to The Index, published by the New York 
Trust Company, these barriers form one of the greatest obstacles 
to the recovery of Europe as a whole. The Index quotes the 
table prepared by Sir Clive Marrison-Bell, giving the comparative 
ad valorem tariffs in index figures for Kurope. According to this 
table, the lowest tariffs are found in Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, and the highest in Central Kurope, Russia and Spain. 
The tariff index for Great Britain and the Netherlands is six; for 
Denmark seven, and for Belgium and Portugal eight. France, 
Germany, and the other two Scandinavian countries, represent 
the more moderate protectionists, with indices ranging from 
twelve to fifteen. ‘As one progresses eastward,’ points out J'he 
Index, ‘the tariff becomes higher. In Central Europe the index 
figure is sixteen for Austria; eighteen for Roumania; nineteen for 
Bulgaria; twenty-three for Poland; twenty-five for Jugoslavia, 
and twenty-seven for Hungary. Spain and Russia represent the 
countries with the highest tariff, with a tariff index of thirty-five 
and forty-three, respectively.’ 

““While there is httle doubt but that Hurope as a whole would 
like to see the American tariff walls leveled to the ground, appar- 
ently it is no part of the plan covered by the present manifesto 
to concern itself with this matter. Rather the advocates of the 
plan point to the United States and its prosperity and hail prog- 
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notes the Providence Journal, mindful “of the Franc 
trade reciprocity treaty, the new steel cartel, the im 
in respect to continental trade contained in the Locarn 
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and the several m 
yored-nation contrac 
have recently been e 
mated.’”’ As the St. L 
Globe-Democrat puts it, 
this new movement Eurc 
is getting down to. 
tacks.” 
But President 
and Secretary M 
agree that the bankers’ 
in no way concerns 
tariff policies of our — 
country, the Washingto 
dispatches report, and o 
the very day the manifest 
was published the indireetl 
stated views of the Pres 
dent were thus phrased b 
a New York American eo: 


1~ 


respondent: = 


“The President woul 
not endorse any tariff r 
duction that would cripp 
industry or lower wages. The President also is of the opinio 
that very little can be done in the direction of stimulating Eur 
pean trade without jeopardizing conditions among America 
wage-earners. The view of the President is that, altho perso 
in the business of lending money abroad and American importei 
are generallyfound in the ranks of those who believe in free trad 
the manufacturing interests and the wage-earners deman 
protection.” 


President Coolidge’s views, says the Chicago Tribune (Rep. 
“will be shared by every genuine believer in the Republica 
policy of protection.”’ Vigorous statements supporting the pre 
tective tariff come from The Manufacturers Record (Baltimore 
and the New. York Commercial. Complete free trade might b 
a good thing for Europe, argues the Washington Post (Ind. 
but— 


““When it is proposed to have free trade between the Unite 
States and Europe, it is equivalent to proposing that Americar 
shall live on the same level and receive the same wages as Eur 
peans. The plan is nothing else than a merger of America 
prosperity and European poverty.” 

But other papers less attached to the policy of protection fin 
much food for American thought in the bankers’ plea. It seen 
to the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.) that on both sides « 
the Atlantic, ‘“‘the statement of the manifesto, ‘trade is not w: 
but a process of exchange,’ may be accepted to mutual adva 
tage.’’ The Brooklyn Eagle is convinced that ‘‘no more vigorot 
indictment of America’s protectionist policy could have bee 
framed by the national Democratic committee; to urge ec 
nomic unity for Europe and not include America is to urge 
union of Europe against America.” 

The appeal is addrest solely to Europe, thinks the Minneapol 
Journal (Rep.), which deplores its being thrown into tl 
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2 YOU WANT TO LET IN THIS TROJAN DONKEY? 


—Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle. 


| The Literary Digest for October 30, 1926 


OUR ’STEEN-BILLION-DOLLAR SKY-SCRAPER 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle, 


FOR AND AGAINST OUR TARIFF 


:paign just two weeks before election. But this dailyfeels that 
le we must stick to our standard of living, “it may be that 
United States can help the European situation by readjusting 
4 tariffs as are too high for this purpose, as some of them cer- 
ily are.’ Protection, says the Des Moines Register (Ind.), 
,for some time to come, be the policy of the United States, 
it looking to the long future we can see that the world current 
the other way.” It is, of course, essential that Europe mend 
-arift ways, but, contends the New York Journal of Commerce, 
is likewise absolutely essential that we mend ours if we are to 
uble to collect that which is owed us from abroad, or even to 
ect interest on growing foreign obligations held in this coun- 
—to say nothing of promoting our own industrial interests 
those of the world in general, or of laying a basis for inter- 
ional good-will and peace.” 

Yhe Omaha World-Herald (Ind.) accepts the argument that 
we are to sell abroad, we must buy abroad; and ‘abroad’ 
buy of us only in proportion as it is permitted to sell to us.” 
s Dallas News (Dem.) reasons in like manner, and predicts that 
ntually we must abandon the protective basis in order to 
p a world market for our goods. “If we should lower the 
ff and permit Europe to pay usin goods, Europe would buy 
raw material,’ in the opinion of the Memphis Commercial 
peal (Dem.); ‘‘then there would be an advance in cotton 
wheat, and for a time the troubles of the American farmer 
ld be over.’’ The bankers, we are told, ‘‘see it, but the 
aufacturers are a good deal like the Bourbons.’ 


’ Protection, 


preached and practised by the Republican party, has received 
ievous wound in the house of its friends,’”’ declares the New 
k Times (Ind. Dem.). 
1.), we are in the midst of a campaign in which the protective 


Here, says the Milwaukee Journal 


‘ 


ff is held up as the great cause of our prosperity, “‘and sud- 
ly the American tariff is fired upon from its own arsenal.”’ 
t any rate, Washington correspondents agree that the tariff 


been revived as a political issue. Democrats in Washington 


are said in a Journal of Commerce dispatch to fear that people 
will consider their approval of the free-trade proposals a linking 
of the Democratic party with the international bankers, against 
whom they have always fought. Other observers are said to 
feel that this ‘‘offers a real opportunity for the Democrats to 
aline themselves with Wall Street and to take advantage of a 
manifest split between the Administration and the bankers, thus 
putting themselves in line to receive financial help for the 1928 
Presidential campaign.’’ The correspondent of the New York 
Times understands that the manifesto “‘will be seized upon by 
Republican. politicians to show that the present tariff schedule is 
not sufficient to protect American industry; that, in fact, Europe 
is already breaking through these walls.” This would mean a 
demand for higher tariff rates. Clinton W. Gilbert comes to a 


similar conclusion in the New York Evening Post. He says: 


“Tf is not the language of the attack upon tariffs, but the fact 
that it is signed by great American bankers that makes it an issue 
in American politics. 

“With American investments abroad already large and grow- 
ing, and with the Allied nations committed to paying the United 
States many billions of war loans, foreign investors in this country 
are becoming more and more interested in the free flow of 
commodities here, since it is difficult to see how the annual 
interest here charged against Europe can be paid except through 
the importation of commodities.” 


American exporters seeking foreign markets will be arrayed 
with American investors and bankers, as against the producing 
interests desiring protection. 


Mr. Gilbert: 


3ut, at the same time, explains 


“The sentiment for protection is being reinforced in a way 
that cuts equally across party lines. The Democratic South, 
once the home of the free-trader or tariff-for-revenue only policy, 
is becoming ardently protectionist. 

“Thus reinforced, the protectionists are in control politically, 
in spite of the international bankers and the exporting manu- 
facturers. So the next revision of the tariff is likely to be more 
upward than downward.” 


i © E HAVE HAD ENOUGH of that idiotic slogan, 


‘The World Revolution,’” declares Joseph Stalin, 


whose recent sweeping triumph over the insurgent 
Trotzky-Zinoviev-Kamenev group of Bolskevik leaders leaves 
him, for the present at least, in complete control of Soviet Russia. 
Trotzky, by his public acknowledgment of error and defeat, 
our editorial observers generally agree, surrenders to Stalin, 
Secretary of the Central Committee, all claim to the mantle of 
Lenin. ‘‘Joseph Stalin is the Russian Government to just as 
absolute a degree as was ever Peter the Great 
or Ivan the Terrible,” declares the New York 
Telegram. In the speech from which the 
opening sentence of this article is quoted, Mr. 
Stalin further indicates his convictions as to 
what Russia’s foreign policy should not be: 


“Without the assistance of the outside 
world, whose credit, good-will, and products 
we need, Russia can not exist much longer. 

“Trotzky and Zinovievy are responsible 
for the failure of our treaty with England, 
and they are also to blame for the lack of 
sympathy we find in America, where their 
constant talk of the coming ‘world revo- 
lution’ has aroused the strongest opposition. 
We have had enough of that sort of talk.” 


This strong hint of a conciliatory attitude 
toward the great capitalistic nations gains 
an added significance from the statement, 
recently published in Moscow, that Russia’s 
foreign trade is now only 28 per cent. of its 
pre-war figure. A salient feature of the Rus- 
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sian Communist party’s policy under Stalin’s i a 
leadership, says Junius B. Wood in a Mos- 
cow dispatch to the Chicago Daily News, 
will be ‘“‘the rehabilitation of industry by 
devoting the largest portion of the State’s 
earnings to that purpose, by stricter econ- 
omy in all activities, by securing credits and 
loans abroad, if possible, and by living on peaceful terms with 
the rest of the world.” In short, ‘“‘the Russian party is deter- 
mined to use its best efforts to build up its own country, leaving 
the remainder of the world to struggle along as best it can for 
the next ten years without its assistance.’’ 

For the American people, Stalin’s victory is of interest for 
two reasons, remarks W. W. Jermane in a Washington dispatch 
to the Seattle Times: 


“First, if our Government should consent to even as muchas 
a trade agreement, the way would be opened for the sale to Rus- 
sia of large quantities of American cotton and cotton goods, 
relieving to that extent the distressing economic situation 
created by the year’s abnormally large crop and resultant low 
prices. The cotton problem is now the most difficult of its kind 
confronting the country, and prominent men North and South 
are doing their utmost to solve it, thus far without success. 

“Second, the abject surrender of the Soviet radicals suggests 
that the Stalin government is ona fairly permanent basis. The 
recent effort to upset it was carefully planned, and had behind 
it all the power the radicals could muster. It will be a long time, 
say those who know Russia, before anything equally ambitious 
in that direction is attempted. 

“Stalin represents a wide departure from the original Communist 
program as adopted early in the Lenin rule. He wants so to 
shape his government as to bring about trade agreements, or 
open recognition of the Soviets, in all the nations. These 
arrangements made, he plans to grant liberal concessions to 
foreigners, and make foreign loans in amounts large enough to 
establish Russian industry on a sure footing. 

“Should he make a proposal to the American Government, one 
of the principal questions arising would be the permanency of 
his more enlightened rule. There has been a partial answer to it 
in the withdrawal of all open radical opposition to his poliey.” 


RUSSIA’S NEW RULER | 


Joseph Stalin, who guides the policies 

of Red Russia, bids for the world’s 

good-will by repudiating ‘‘the World 
Revolution’’ as a party slogan. 


Washington ane of the Russa aatoit ACCO dir 
a correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, believe that the 
government will soon make a bid for American recognitio 
agreeing to the conditions originally set up by Charles E 
Hughes, former Secretary of State. Summarized, these e 
tions are: 1. Moscow must acknowledge and agree to pa: 
loans made to the Kerensky government. 2. It must 
for American private property seized in Russia. 3. It 
stop all its propaganda here. - 

From an English view-point, recent even 
in Russia are thus discust by a London cor 
respondent of the New York Herald Trib uy 


“Trotzky, joined by Zinoviev, and sur 
ported by lesser leaders of Communism s1 
as Kameney, Evdokimoy, Piatakov, 
Sokolnikov, has been clamoring for a retu 
to the aggressive policy of Lenin, and 
been accusing Stalin of having lost sight of 
Russia’s international mission to upse 
capitalism throughout the world. 

“The principal bone of contention be- 
tween the opposition and the Stalin faction 
has been the treatment of the peasants. 
Trotzky wanted to tax the peasants heavily 
in order to make them pay high prices for the 
goods manufactured by the city workers, and 
thus check the peasants’ capitalistic devel- 
opments. { 

“Stalin, on the other hand, believes that 
the main hope of Russian stability lies in” 
encouraging the peasants back to prosperity, 
even at the risk of letting them adopt 
methods of capitalism. Agriculture, as a 
result, has been recovering more quickly 
than industry. Stalin wants lower taxation 
for the peasants, foreseeing that in the long 
run their increased purchasing power will 
react favorably on industry. He realizes 
that Lenin’s theories must be modified te 
meet present-day conditions. 

“Stalin has contrived to gather about 
himself enormous power, virtually amounting to a dictatorship 
—a dictatorship based not so much on his wide popularity, as 
was the case with Lenin, but on his strangle hold on the essen= 
tial Governmental and economic machinery of the nation. 

‘‘Being less of a fanatic and more of a powerful executive, 
Stalin is regarded favorably by those who hope to see Russia 
resume her place in the family of nations. They are pleased 
that he has clinched his hold of the Communist party and 
demonstrated himself to be the master of the Soviet Government. 

“Free, now, to pursue his plans unhindered to restore the 
country, Stalin undoubtedly will push forward his attempts to 
conciliate the Powers and to get credits which are necessary to 
put Russia on its feet economically. This attitude was brought 
out forcibly early last summer, when Tomsky, Stalin’s right- 
hand man, indorsed the action of the British Trades Union 
Council in calling off the general strike in support of the miners. 
That was a strikingly conservative action for Russian Com- 
munists, who previously had preached world revolution and 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

““At present Krassin, the Soviet envoy to Great Britain, is 
trying to negotiate with the British bankers for a loan to 
Russia, but he has been hampered by his inability to give 
guaranties that the money will not be used to propagate Com- 
munism. It is felt that this issue gradually will die out sinee 
Trotzky’s dissenting voice has been sileneed. The effects of 
Trotzky’s capitulation also may be felt, it is hoped here in 
England, in a cessation of Russian Soviet propaganda in 
Afghanistan, which has been alarming English observers.” 


The name Stalin, which means “‘steel,”” is a pseudonym, his 


real name being Djugashvili. He was born forty-seven years ago, 
of peasant stock, in the Kutais Mountains of Georgia, where 
Europe and Asia meet. He began his revolutionary activities 
more than twenty years ago, but until four years ago, we are 


told, held only minor official positions in the Soviet Government. 
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ne fall of 1922 he ereated for himself the title of General. PF 
y to the Communist Party Central Committee, and soon eran ¢: 4 ser SOEY STEN MAS ERTIES, 
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$ 
Jin has had the merit of keeping in the background and of | - y 
» made no serious mistakes in party policy, a fact which . ii 
ly accounts for his control. Furthermore, he has always 
to a middle-of-the-road position. When Zinoviev wanted 
ude Trotzky from the party, Stalin blocked the move, and 
when he tried to exclude him from the all-powerful Polit- 
ureau, it was Stalin who objected. 
e rise of Stalin means a definite swing from a Western 
ntation and hope of an imminent European revolution to 
tructive Russian policy. It must be remembered that 
is one of the few Bolsheviks who have not lived abroad. 
, Zinoviev, Lenin, almost any of the other leaders, have 
wn for long periods in France, Germany, Switzerland, or En- 
end. Stalin in spite of his seven arrests remained in Russia 
srking steadily for revolution. Perhaps one effect of this has 
en to make him incline toward a successful demonstration of 
smmunism in Russia rather than in foreign propaganda. 
“Stalin has probably won his place by methods not wholly 
ilike those of some American political bosses. He is a man of 
‘tstanding ability, with a magnetic personality, commanding 
2 respect and confidence of two-thirds of the influential mem- 
vs. Once in control he has the enormous advantage of run- 
ng the party mechanism, and to some extent of controlling LOOK OUT FOR THESE BEAR-HUGS 
‘tronage. Stalin is too clever to permit a serious split in the 
wty if he can avoid it.” = 


—Evyans in the Columbus Dispatch. 


The attitudes of Trotzky and Stalin are thus contrasted by _-sequence, the revenue from that source was dropping -off in an 
rge R. Witte in the New York Evening World: alarming manner. 

“Stalin, the son of peasants, holds that the peasants are more 
“The struggle between the Stalin group and that headed by vital to the future of Russia than the industrial workers, and 
-otzky is largely over the part the peasantry is playing in the that any attempt to change their present status of independence 
‘airs of Soviet Russia. would result in serious internal difficulties.” 
““Protzky, himself the product of the big cities, has paid more : . 
tention to the mcliroled the industrial classes than to the Even before Stalin’s triumph over Trotzky, notes the New 
stie population. He and his supporters have maintained that York Journal of Commerce, there was evident “‘a gradual but 
we stringent measures should be adopted to compel the peas- convincing movement back to a footing of sanity.’’ To quote 
ts to do their share under the Communist work program. They  fyrther: 
ye declared bitterly that whereas the Central Executive Com- 
ttee was squeezing the industries and their workers dry, the ‘Russia long ago gave up her Communism and substituted 
asants were being handled with kid gloves and, as a con- something like Marxian socialism, then abandoned this for State 
capitalism, and has now injected a fairly strong 
admixture of private ownership. For the moment 
the progress is steady toward what we should eall a 
normal type of economic life, in which the individual 
may be more or less certain of retaining a fair 
amount of the fruits of his labor, and in which, there- 
fore, he will be encouraged to save, with the result 
that others may enjoy likewise. 

“Those who are interested in Russia as a social 
as well as an economic phenomenon will do well 
to remember that this progress does not at all im- 
ply in any necessary way the abandonment of the 
Communist ideals. They still remain in the Consti- 
tution of Soviet Russia, and allegiance to them is 
renewed from time to time by the leaders of the 
Government and of the various party groups. It 
will probably be a long while before Russians will 
greatly modify them on paper. 

“So, for a long time to come Russia is likely to 
remain an anomaly in the Western world with a 
Constitution, a theoretical philosophy of life, and 
to a large extent a practical mode of conducting 
affairs that 1s quite different from those of other 
countries. There is nothing in this that need prevent 
the development of an understanding of some kind 
with foreign countries upon a mutually self-respect- 
ing basis. We surely shall not allow Russia or 
Russians to dictate to us the tenor of our exis- 
tence, and we can hardly expect to dictate theirs to 
them. Recognition of the principles of interna- 
tional law and mutual regard for the human and 
legal rights of one another’s citizens has been pos- 
HE DOESN’T SEEM TO UNDERSTAND THAT SHE sible among nations heretofore, no matter how dif- 

THOROUGHLY RECOGNIZES HIM ferent in ideals or in conduct. Why should not some 
¢ —TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. arrangement of the sort be possible between Russia 
and other countries?” 
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WHY THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA IS HERE 


ARIE ALEXANDRA VICTORIA, Duchess of Saxe, 
Duchess Royal of Coburg-Gotha, Princess of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, Princess Royal of Great Britain 

and Ireland, Queen of Roumania, is the third reigning Queen to 


visit our democratic shores, the others being Elizabeth of Belgium . 


and Liliuokalani of Hawaii. -In the midst of weleoming speeches 
and editorials, and admissions that all stories of the Queen’s 
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WHEN THE PRESIDENT. WELCOMES A QUEEN 


After the formal call at the Roumanian Legation. 


charm and vivacity are justified, come persistent questionings 
why she should undertake this long journey. ‘‘Is the object 
pleasure, or is it business?” asks the New York World. ‘If it 
is pleasure, why the elaborate political discussions in Roumania, 
and the elaborate diplomatic preparations throughout the: better 
part of the civilized world? If it is business, would it be too 
much to ask just what that business is?”’ 

For one thing, she is telling her story of her journey through 
a newspaper syndicate, and the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 
conjectures that, since she is making such a thorough tour of our 
country from coast to coast, ‘‘she will embody her impressions of 
America in a book, and if she does so, it should be a best seller.” 
If she has anything worth selling, let her sell it, says The Gazette 
Times of the same Pennsylvania city, and “let us frankly admire 
her business acumen; we should feel complimented if the Rou- 
manian Queen makes a few profitable deals while among us.”’ 
The Boston Herald is convinced that the Queen aims “to promot 
agreeable relations betweon the United States and Roumania, 
and especially to promote the investment of American eapital in 
Roumania.”’ Such a patriotic motive should win our r 
thinks The Herald. 


traveled in Roumania, agrees that the object of the visit is to 


spect, 


Herbert Adams Gibbons. who has recently 


make Roumania better known in this country, and, he says in 
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Seated, from the reader’s left to right, are Mrs. Coolidge, 
the President, Queen Marie; standing, are Prince Nicholas and Princess Ileana of Roumania. 


the Washington Star, ‘‘the Roumanians need American capit 
closer trade relations with us, and their Government can 
little in economic evolution without our willingness to assum 
that the frontiers of greater Roumania will stand as they a 
to-day.”” The result of the Queen’s visit may possibly be refleete 
in closer financial relations between America and Roma 
suggests a writer in the New York Times, who goes on: — 


““Ever since General Averescu obtained his majority in Parlia 
ment last March, the Rou 
manian Government has bee 
anxious to obtain Americar 
capital. Last December the 
Titulesco mission funded the 
Roumanian war debt of $46,. 
000,000 to this country, thus 
removing any conceivable 


Washington objection te 
loans. 
“Only $85,000,000 of 


American capital is invested 
in Roumania, the largest 
part of which—$70,000,000— 
representing the investment 
of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, with other 
sums owned by the Inter- 
national Harvester and Bald- 
win Locomotive interests. 
Roumania is a country rich 
in natural resources, but 
short of capital. Loans to 
the Roumanian railways, the 
Roumanian Government, the 
City of Bucharest, and the 
Industrial Mortgage Bank of 
Roumania will be needed to 
enable Queen Marie’s king- 
dom to profit by the great 
territorial gains won in the 
war, and to recover from the 
fiscal demoralizations caused 
by the Russian sequestration 
of the Roumanian gold re 
serve in 1918, and by the 
unlimited printing of Rou- 
manian bank-notes during the 
German occupation of the 
same year. 

““As early as last July the 
Premier remarked, ‘We are 
preparedtogivethe Americans 
the most gilt-edged security, 
and the most liberal interest.’ 

‘‘American reluctance to lend in Roumania is probably 
largely due to the distance that separates the two countries, and 
to American ignorance of Roumanian affairs. There are no 
economic, political, or military means whereby an American 
investment could be protected in a country that ean be reached 
only through the Black Sea or through Central Europe. 

“An additional reason for Wall Street’s reluctance lay in the 
oil and land laws enacted in 1924 by the Bratiano Government, 
and in the Roumanian Government’s previous failure to com- 
pensate the Standard Oil Company for the destruction of nearly 
all of its oil property by Roumanian and Allied officials in 
1917. 

““On the Roumanian side, our refusal to recognize the legality 
of the annexation of Bessarabia after the war has been an ob- 
stacle to complete understanding. In 1918, a ‘National Assembly 
of Bessarabia’ voted union with Roumania, and this annexation 
was endorsed by Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan by the 
Treaty of Paris, October 28, 1920. This treaty was not ac- 
cepted by Russia, to whom the territory had previously belonged, 


and the American Government refused to recognize or under- 


Write any territorial arrangement at Russian expense, without 
her consent. This refusal has rankled in Roumanian circles, 
~ Queen Marie’s present visit is the surest sign that these 


conflicting points of view are being adjusted.” 


Soon after Queen Marie leaves these shores, we read in the 


New York World, ‘‘the Roumanian Government will offer to the 


‘public a bond issue ranging from $25,000,000 to 
,000; before the loan is marketed, Roumania will improve 
lance sheet.’’ But the New York Times and the New York 
d Tribune both report definite denials from Wall Street 
» any loan is under consideration, and assertions that the 
on has not even been broached of late, and that market 
itions are decidedly unfavorable to the flotation of such a 
3 The Springfield Republican agrees that the Queen of 
mania certainly is not here on any borrowing mission, and 
willing to believe that the actual inspiration for this royal 
ney is contained in this paragraph in the Queen’s re- 
y published newspaper article, ‘Why I Am Coming to 


i 2 coming to America because I want to see you; because 
-el i in my heart that we are friends with a deep 
hip we want to make deeper still. A mutual 
at desire drew us toward each other; a strong 
© from my heart to yours, from your heart to 
se. For ten years this desire to come to you has 
m growing and growing, until at last I felt I 
td put it off no longer. I just had to come 
qu.” 


any rate, attention is being focused on the 
ion of 17,000,000 souls over which Queen Marie 
“ns; and on the personality of a woman who is a 
addaughter of Queen Victoria, and of Czar 
xander II of Russia; the wife of a Hohenzollern, 
the mother of five living children, one a Queen, 
ther an ex-Queen. ‘‘A woman of rare charm, a 
ver in her own country, gracious, tactful, and 
-d to look upon, she admirably meets the test of 
n a republic’s idea of what a Queen should be,”’ 
1arks the Manchester Union, speaking for a host 
eontemporaries. At the same time, our papers 
_not forget what they call the royal press bureau. 
here is anything certain in this uncertain world, 
1arks the Boston Globe, it is ‘‘that Queen Marie 
in her entourage an expert handyman of 
species Pressagenticus Americanus.’’ Observes 
Newark News: 


“Queen Marie having entered, long since, the 

le profession of writing, it may be all right for her to have a 
siness manager, advertising director, and a corps of secretaries 
look out for her interests and, conjointly, the interests of the 
\dicate which possibly is financing her tour. It used to be the 
roach of the literati that they were improvident, so that if 
een Marie has determined to be thrifty, that is to her honor.” 


The coming of Marie is a curiously happy event, notes the 
w York World, ‘“‘because it brought together the world’s 
t ultra-modern publicity engine and the world’s first ultra- 
dern Queen” 

‘When the modern publicity engine, which dotes on moving- 
ture-version Queens, is actually confronted by a Queen who, 
her own accord, has become a moving-picture-version Queen 
ause she dotes on publics, the lid is off and almost anything 
| happen. Applesauce flows fast and loose.” 

ind Charles Merz writes at some length in The New Republic 
explain that Marie’s great personal fame rests primarily on 
fact that ‘ 
| the first Queen-journalist in modern Europe.”’ 

Yemocratic America’s enthusiastic reception of this engaging 


she is a journalist, a thoroughly modern journalist, 


al personage Pr mockery from a British journalist, 
John Foster Frafer, a London newspaper 
rinted in the New Yor ap W orld: 


rho says in a article 


‘The whole country is near hysteria. When I think of the 
k-and-water reception Marie got in London, I am ashamed to 
k in the face of an American heated up over royalty. I have 
idea that America is destined to be the last refuge of the long- 
aged and the high-born.” 
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WASHINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL EXPLOSION 


HAT ANOTHER STATE UNIVERSITY has been put 

on the auction block of politics is the conclusion reached 

by eighteen of the twenty-one best known dailies of 
Washington, according to the Yakima (Wash.) Herald, following 
the summary dismissal of Dr. Henry Suzzallo, President of the 
State University; by five of the seven members of the Board of 
Regents appointed by Gov. Roland H. Hartley. This arbitrary 
action, an Eastern editor remarks, ‘‘is as if the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard had dismissed the late Dr. Eliot because that 
gentleman had espoused some political doctrine not favored by 
a majority of the Board.”’. Governor Hartley’s reply to what the | 
Seattle Times calls a “rising wave of criticism” and the circula- | 
tion of a petition for the Governor’s recall, is that ‘‘the regents 
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From The Christian Science Monitor 


HOW ROUMANIA GAINED BY THE WAR 


The black portions of the map show the territory added at the end of the World War. 


The shaded portion is pre-war Roumania. 


have been given a free hand in the management of the 
University,’’ and that they dismissed Dr. Suzzallo on their own 
initiative. The Tacoma Ledger, however, reminds the Governor 
that ‘‘if there is any reason now why President Suzzallo should 
be dismissed, that reason was just as strong at the time the 
regents entered into a contract with him for another year’s 
service. And if the regents acted under direction of the Governor, 
then they plead guilty to a charge of spinelessness and subservi- 
ence to the dictates of a conscienceless politician. ”’ 

That the Governor personally supervised the summary re- 
moval of Dr. of the Seattle Times, 
published in the city where the University is located. 


Suzzallo is the flat charge 
Four of 
the five regents appointed by the State Executive, asserts The 
Times, went directly from a conference with the Governor to the 
campus of the University, and reported their actions to him 
immediately after the meeting at which the University’s Presi- 
At the 


the following statement was given out by the President 


dent was removed from control. end of an executive 


session, 


of the Board of Regents: 


“The majority of the Board of Regents, having an increasing 


conviction that politics should have far Ie ‘SS prominence in the 
present affairs at the University, and, therefore, in its best 
interests, while fully appreciating the services and standing of 
President Suzzallo as an educator and administrator, feel called 
upon to ask for his resignation.” 

The resignation was not forthcoming, so Dr. Suzzallo was 
‘‘oranted an extended leave of absence.’’ Later, say dispatches, 
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a member of the Board explained that the University of 
Washington Alumni Association was ‘‘virtually a political 
organization,” of which Dr. Suzzallo was the controlling factor; 
alleged unbusinesslike conduct of the University’s finances, 
and noted an ‘‘undercurrent of discord’? between the President 
of the University and members of the faculty. 

Representative of the few Washington papers which aline 
themselves with Governor Hartley is The Spokesman-Review, 
of Spokane, which says: 


“Governor Hartley, through his investigators, has been going 
into the affairs of these 
institutions, as it is his 
right and duty to do. He 
has much greater sources 
of information, may know 
his ground, and may be 
taking steps that are jus- 
tifiable. 

“Tt is best that the 
break has come, that the 
antagonism between Goy- 
ernor Hartley and Presi- 
dent Suzzallo should be 
ended, and that the insti- 
tution should be put under 
a head who can work har- 
moniously with the Gover- 
nor and the majority of 
the Board.” 


A glimpse of the strong 
feeling rife over this matter 
may be seen in the state- 
ment of the Seattle Times, 
that as a result of the 
regents’ action, ‘‘Governor 
Hartley will leave office 
the most despised man in 
the State. of Washington. 
It would be a great blessing 
if thatevent were hastened 
Furthermore, maintains The Times: 
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THE EDUCATOR 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo, President of the 
University of Washington, who was 
ousted by the Board of Regents. 


by impeachment or recall.” 


“The time has now come to exercise that power which the 
people kept for themselves in framing their Constitution. There 
is only one sure, swift remedy, and that is to drive the Governor 
from the office which he disgraces. The instrument is the recall! 

“Governor Hartley has given many evidences of a revengeful 
and malevolent mind, but the people of Washington are utterly 
aghast at his latest spiteful act in dismissing President Suzzallo. 
Acting through a meek and obedient Board of Regents, he strikes 
again at one of the State’s finest institutions. 

“Governor Hartley’s sordid revenge was taken at a time most 
likely to damage the University. The school year had just begun 
with an enrolment of 6,500 young men and women. It was the 
greatest registration the institution had ever experienced. These 
youthful citizens looked forward to a happy and profitable year, 
They are the ones injured. 

“There is a steadily rising tide of publie opinion against 
Hartley which now threatens to overwhelm him. The people 
want to be rid of him as quickly as possible.” 


In the news columns of The Times we learn that a petition for 
the recall of the Governor, charging him with violating his oath of 
office, has been filed with the Secretary of State, and a campaign 
begun for the requisite number of signatures of qualified voters. 


‘ 


This, it is figured, ‘‘is the most effective method at hand for 


quickly removing the Governor.’ The five regents who voted 
to unseat Dr. Suzzallo also face a fight in the State legislature, 
since they were recess appointees, and have not yet been econ- 
firmed by the Senate. The two other regents who protested 
against going into executive session in order to dismiss Dr. 
Suzzallo, and who were overruled, resigned as soon as they had 
been outvoted. According to the Seattle daily: 


“Governor Hartley’s animosity against the University dates 
back to the session of the Legislature in 1915, when he, as a 


a rider upon the University budget to provide that no i 
the appropriations would be available for the teaching of pol: 
economy at the University of Washington. — 3 
‘Again, during the World War, Hartley’s animosity agains 
Suzzallo was aroused when the educator, as Chairman of 
State Council of Defense, urged an eight-hour day for workr 
in the lumber camps, and it was adopted despite the bitt 
opposition of a group of larger operators, headed by Hartley. 
“Governor Hartley’s removal of Dr. Suzzallo was gen 
expected after the inauguration of the Governor. But after the 
defeat of the Governor at the September primaries, when he 
failed to obtain a majority to take control, it was thought he 
would not sacrifice the BS 
University to satisfy his 
personal animosity against 
the educator.” 


Following Dr. Suzzallo’s 
dismissal, the Washington 
Alumni Association issued 
this statement: 


“The removal of Dr. 
Suzzallo again forcibly 
calls the attention of the 
people of the State and 
nation to the fact that 
Governor Hartley is at- 
tempting to make a polit- 
ical football of the State’s 
educational institutions. 
Governor Hartley’s  re- 
gents, without assigning 
any cause reflecting on his 
qualifications for-the office, 
have removed as President 
of the State University 
one of the foremost educa- 
tional administrators in 
America—a man who had 
in ten years builded a great 
university, while keeping 
the cost per student lower 
than at any comparable 
institution. The reason for Dr. Suzzallo’s removal was not any 
lack of fitness, but rather that his stand for equal educational op- 
portunities for all was an obstacle to the Governor’s politieal 
aspirations,” 
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THE GOVERNOR 
Roland H. Hartley, of Washington, 


who refuses to accept responsibility 
for the removal of Dr. Suzzallo. 


Moreover, maintains the Seattle Times, in another editorial, 
“the more the regents explain or condone the outrage com- 
mitted on the University of Washington, the more they muddy 
the waters.’”’ The Aberdeen (Wash.) World also declares that 
Dr. Suzzallo ‘“‘has been able to keep at the University, despite 
small salaries, some of the most brilliant men in the educational 


profession. This does not look like discord.” Andina neighbor- 


ing city we find the Portland Oregonian saying: 


“Dr. Suzzallo has many friends in the State of Washington, 
as he has elsewhere throughout the country, wherever he is 
known. We doubt that he has any need of defenders. His 
reputation as an educator, an executive, a good citizen, and a 
gentleman, will not in any way be affected by the adverse opinion 
of Governor Hartley or the action of his biddable regents. 

“Dr. Suzzallo is just as big a man to-day as he ever was. 
Public appreciation of a man of his ability will persist long past 
the time when those who would belittle his actual achievements 
shall have been forgotten.” 


Finally, observes the Tacoma Ledger: 


“Dr. Suzzallo leaves the University of Washington after a 
notable career which has carried the institution into the front 
ranks of the universities of the country. Offered other posts 
at much greater remuneration many times during a decade as 
President of the University, his loyalty and devotion to the great 
institution compelled him to decline greater national honors. 

‘An elector of the Hall of Fame, a member of the Institute of 
International Education, the British Royal Society of Literature, 
the American Academy of Political and Social Seienee, Dr. 
Suzzallo will not be the loser. 

“The loss falls upon the State of Washington.” 
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_ the South, if not wholly 
committed to armed as- 
-sistance. A genuine alli- 
ance between him and 
the Southern leaders may 
upset all the calculations 
of the prophets! 

“To the end of his life 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen refused 
to accept the overlord- 
ship of Peking, and pro- 
claimed himself Presi- 
dent of the South China 
Republic. His mantle 
has fallen on other shoul- 

w and Hanyang, Wu- ders, but the spirit of 
[ee Canton remains the 
7 same: it is unwilling to 
1 center of Middle accept anything but a 
ina, and the Yangtze is the principal highway of international true republican type of government, in which Canton shall 
de to the interior. The capitulation of the latter city, follow- have full share equally with the North.” 

- a five weeks’ siege, says Mr. Steep, was the most dramatic Of the man who now ‘‘wears the mantle of Sun Yat Sen,” ob- 
ident in China’s Civil War. With the exception of Nanking, serves Mare T. Greene, in a Shanghai dispatch to The Christian 


y Cantonese appear to be in control of every important city Science Monitor: 


ITODO b1LOn 

“or the Chinese.” 
“he purpose of Chiang 
i-shek, declares Thom- 
‘Steep, Shanghai cor- 
pondent of the New 
rk Herald Tribune, ‘“‘is 

abandon Peking as 

eapital of China, and 
ablish a new seat of 
vernment at Wuchang 


Nanking.” With Han- 
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THE THEATER OF CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 
Has shifted to the Yangtze Valley. The purpose of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, Cantonese 
army commander, says Thomas Steep, Shanghai correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is to sweep down the “Long River,” the principal highway of inter- 
national trade to the interior, and establish a new seat of government at Wuchang, 
which he captured on October 10, or Nanking. The Chinese capital, Peking, lies 
650 miles north of ‘“‘the crossroads’’ cities—Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang. 


mg the Yangtze. ‘‘Gen. Wu Pei-fu, yee. whom the defense “Gen. Chiang Kai-shek has been a power in Canton for a 
Peking depends, appears to be demoralized, as is indicated by year, and practically in absolute control for the last six months. 
: retreat northward whenever he is aggressively attacked,” “The main question of the hour, and a most important one to 


ds the Herald Tribune correspondent, who believes Gen. European interests in the East, is that of Chiang Kai-shek’s re- 
: ; ; ; Ape : : lations with Russia. There is much reason to believe that he is 
aang Kai-shek will soon be in a Me baa ad the forelen not as ‘red’ as he is painted. I believe that he is every bit as 
wers that he is the actual ruler of China. The kaleidoscopic sincere as was Sun Yat Sen, and that in the event of a Cantonese 
anges that have led to the present situation are thus described triumph there is by no means a probability of disaster either to 


Edward H. Hume, President of ‘‘Yale in China,” in a the Republie or to foreign interests in the Republic. There is 
Itimore Sun article: even more reason to believe that Chiang Kai-shek is not only in 
; no allianee with ‘Red’ Russia, but that he is dominated neither 
“A few months ago it was possible to say that the China by Moscow nor by any one at all. mANGE is an impression of his 
ture included three major elements: Chang in Manchuria, sincerity and of his zealous nationalism lacking. 
ng in the Northwest, and Wu Pei-fu in Central China; with ‘General Chiang’s power has continually increased, not alone 
0 minor elements: General Sun in Shanghai and the adjoining because he has certain of the attributes of a leader, but quite as 
ovinces, and Chiang in Canton. much because he is something more than a spoilsman and self- 
“A few weeks ago Marshals Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu seeker, having made it clear to foreigners and to Chinese alike 
st in Peking, swore to be ‘blood brothers’ and to have vengeance that he was bending every effort to bring about in Southern China 
Marshal Feng. The latter disappeared for a time. Itiscom- a condition of tranquillity and resultant prosperity. He has 
only believed that he has been in Moscow, not because he has determinedly resisted the efforts of Moscow to gain complete 
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control of the Southern Government and of the Kuomintang, 
or ‘Southern Revolutionary party.’ 

“‘General Chiang now has, despite the protest of the extreme 
radical branch of the Kuomintang, complete control of all civic 
and military organizations, private as well as public, and thus 
holds a dictatorial power beyond any other man in China, to-day. 
Nor is his attainment to this high place at all illogical. Despite 
the tribulations of any Cantonese Government in the midst of its 
Soviet ‘advisors,’ its various trouble-making elements and its 
numberless intrigants, General Chiang has been able to improve 
economic conditions. Chiang will enforce what he deems his 
people’s rights, and he will be in a position to do so. 

“Notwithstanding many pessimistic forecasts as to what Chiang 
will do, there exists considerable reason to hope that he will really 
inaugurate a new and better era in the chaotic Republic, and 
possibly stabilize things entirely. It is, therefore, in order to con- 
sider the character of this man, who has been driving all before 
him for more than two months, and who may very probably 
be the next ruler of the nation. Said General Chiang in a 
proclamation following his capture of Hankow: 

‘““*We wish to end the fighting that has continued year after 
year, killed many innocent people and impoverished many more, 
with unbearable taxation and banditry everywhere. Following 
the words laid down in the will of our late chief, Sun Yat Sen, 
we are making the fight against the imperialistic militarists. We 
mean no aggression to the foreigners, and we wish to cooperate 
with them peacefully and in understanding,’ ”’ 


Furthermore, believes The Monitor’s correspondent: 


‘Tt is also worth while to glance at Marshal Sun Chuan-feng 
again, in the light of his latest move, and at the so-called Chris- 
tian General, Feng Yu-hsiang, whose close alliance with Moscow 
leads many people to look askance at his religious proclamations. 
The situation is that one or the other of these three men will be 
dominant in all of China within a few months, and it is of the 
utmost interest to the world to know what they are likely to do. 
England, it is said, especially fears the triumph of Canton, be- 
cause Canton, under Chiang Kai-shek, has done a good deal of 
harm to Hongkong, and may conceivably do quite as much to 
Shanghai in the event of complete triumph. 

“Marshal Feng, Commander-in-Chief of the Kuominehun, or 
Northern Revolutionary party and Army, is, of course, in accord 
with Chiang. As this is written part of Wu Pei-fu’s force lies 
between the Northern and Southern Revolutionary Armies, and 
has thus far prevented a consolidation. Should that be achieved, 
the triumph of the South is almost certain.” 


“These are critical hours in China,” notes the Boston Herald, 
and the Minneapolis Journal reminds us that— 


“A victory of Southern Chinese over Northern Chinese is a 
rare event in Celestial history. It would be strange, indeed, if 
South China should proceed to subjugate the rest of China. As 
elsewhere, the northern man is hardier, the southern man more 
civilized. The rulers of China have usually been northerners. 
A Cantonese Cromwell would be an anomaly. Still he may 
occur, as anything is possible in China to-day.” 


In a dispatch from Shanghai, Jay G. Hayden, staff correspon- 
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“IS ANOTHER MAN’S POISON” 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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dent of the Detroit News, admits that “the idea of ‘China for the 
Chinese’ will not down. Suppress it in one corner, as has just 
occurred in Peking, and it breaks out in another place, as in the 
case of the rapid Cantonese advance down the Yangtze River.’ 
Robert E. Lewis, writing in The New Republic (New York), 
also agrees that— 


“China is bent on self-determination. China finds the Powers 
controlling nearly fifty coast cities and river ports. They regulate 
and collect the customs dues, and control the customs forces and 
revenues, They center large fleets of war-ships off China’s well- 
nigh defenseless coast. They patrol the great inland waters of 
China with ships flying foreign flags and armed with guns, officers, 
and marines. They guard the one hundred miles from the sea to 
the capital. They have fortified with vast works strategic points 
off the coast and along the mainland. They maintain supplies of 
munitions on land and water. They forbid China’s officials to 
exercise jurisdiction over the modern cities which have been 
built up during the last eighty-four years through trade by the 
buying of Chinese goods and selling foreign goods to the Chinese 
—their own trade, just as trade in American ports is American 
trade. 

“In Central China, where Britain has her vast sphere of 
influence, Gen. Wu Pei-fu found his career not in the development 
of education, commerce, mines, factories and the public health of 
the vast Yangtze Valley, but asa military tyrant. He attempted 
to crush General Chang who, from Manchuria, proposed to 
dictate the policy of China at Peking, the capital. It would not 
suit the other Powers for China to have a J apanese protectorate, 
even with non-official status. So Wu fought Chang. 

‘“Wu was routed, but Chang learned a lesson. There came & 
greater menace to the Powers by far, namely, the idea that the 
Chinese might master and control their own affairs by backing 
the Nationalist party. . . . 

“The Powers interfere everywhere with the internal ad- 
ministration. They flout the sovereignty of China. They back 
this or that rebel against the State, or this or that Governor or 
General. They foment turmoil. Their trade and residential 
cities in China are vast centers of intrigue and interference. 
But now a new force arrives on the tumultuous scene. Up from 
the far south of China comes an Army. It marches, victorious, 
as far as from New Orleans to St. Louis. 

‘““Who are these Cantonese? They are the people who defied 
Britain last year, absolutely closed out British trade of every 
description, put on a boycott against Hongkong, the British 
fortified island of commerce, and nearly strangled its eeonomie 
life.”’ 

“Observers in China,’’ we read in the Seattle Times, ‘predict 
that out of the strife and turmoil will emerge a united nation, 
but no man is competent to say when that condition will be 
brought about. The indications are that conditions will grow 
worse before they improve. The civil war now in progress is 
carried on to determine which faction or leader will rule China, 
and the outlook is not encouraging. No nation is prepared to 
intervene to put an end to the destruction of life and property, 
so that China must continue to work out its own salvation.”’ 
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AT ‘King Cotton needs is a Mussolini— Arkansas Gazette. 


GUE oF Nations might test itself by disarming Chicago’s 
en.— Winston-Salem Journal. 


-r is estimated that the dollar will now buy only sixty-eight 
ts’ worth, and sometimes what you receive for it isn’t worth 
+ much.— Memphis Com- 
etal Appeal. 


"LEETING is fame. The 
sr day a paper referred to 
ck Dempsey, husband of 
celle Taylor.” — Life. 


NVuy doesn’t Chicago come 
if out in the open and ad- 
it’s a refuge for the pro- 
ton of wild life?—Arkansas 
sette. 


an authoress was arrested 
~writing bad checks. There 
‘ht to be some way to get at 
_for writing bad books too. 
Mobile Register. 


mens ee 


wn fairness it ought to be 
ceeded that the old-fashioned 
ae novel which is now selling 
$2.50 is printed on better 
oer.— Detroit News. 


rary a aS 


‘Dip you ever fall in love 
h words?”’ inquire Messrs. 
mk & Wagnalls as one man. 
yes, indeed! Such as “ En- 
sed find check.’’—Life. 


ABOLITION of direct primary 


voeated by Dawes. Let’s see. Brass 
*s the Vice-President who alle 
Jlished the Senaterules, isn’t ees 


2__ Winston-Salem Journal. 


A CHICAGO CITIZEN TAKES OUT HIS PUP 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


An American schoolboy pro- 
ses to devote the proceeds 
a book he has written to the 
st of the remainder of his education. His example might well 
followed by many a grown-up novelist.—Punch. 


CLARENCE Darrow sees nothing wrong in taking the life of a 
fective child. Unless, of course, it is a defective child charged 
th murder.—Lowisville Times. 


WE have been pretty successful in this country so far in keep- 
x down the red flags, but we are still having a lot of trouble with 
e red tape-—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Ir may be a difficult matter for a rich man to enter into the 
ngdom of heaven but it’s certainly dead easy for him to get 
. the board of trustees of the church.—Ohio State Journal. 


Bur the million-dollar senator is probably after all not as 
ngerous as the poor one for whose election the millionaires are 
ling to make astounding contributions.— Columbus Dispatch. 
Arrica’s Khartum section sends us a “‘shoebill stork.” 
very fond papa will understand the name. The relation be- 
teen the stork and the shoebill is glaring in its obviousness. 
rooklyn Eagle. 


Tur Lord Bishop of London, returning from America, an- 


sunced that he was unable to distinguish between a Republican 


1d a Democrat. It’s easy, your Lordship. A Republican says, 
Just look at prosperity under Coolidge”; a Democrat says, 
Yes—just look at it.’’—Life. 
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Wuart Chicago needs is a few arresting personalities on its 
police foree.—Arkansas Gazette. : 


Anp now what will be the effect of a big cotton crop on the 
supply of olive oil?—Manchester Union. 


We are told that healthy babies should be a delicate pink. 
Most are robust yellers—Wall Street Journal. 


Oncr women merely asked equality with men, but now they 
have outstript us.—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Wuart labor really needs in these days of instalment payments 
is not a five-day week but a 
forty-day month. — Norfolk 
Virginian Pilot. 


In coming to America 434 
years before Queen Marie, Co- 
lumbus missed a lot of pub- 
licity —Brooklyn Eagle. 


An impediment in his speech 
doesn’t handicap a candidate 
now. Everybody will think it’s 
static. — Publishers Syndicate 
(Chicago). 


Wuat a valuable member 
of the resolutions committee 
Dean Inge would be to draw 
the plank that views with 
alarm.—Columbus Dispatch. 


Tuer depressing fact is not 
that this country spent $141,- 
488,000 on cosmetics last year 

_ but that so much of it was 
worse than wasted.—Ohio State 
Journal. 
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TuErReE are indications that 
affairs in Europe are becom- 
ing stabilized. France has had 
the same Cabinet for several 
weeks.—Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 


Carmi THompson, it is offi- 
cially announced, is going to 
China next, and we certainly 
hope it doesn’t mean that 
we've got to take on any more 
foreign possessions and hold 
’em indefinitely for the sole purpose of ministering to the 
needs of backward humanity, including the rubber interests. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


Tx bishop of London says that religion and science go hand 
in hand. They do, but every now and then one of them lets go 
and hands the other a nasty wallop.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Tir most wonderful thing done with our noble language in the 
recent past has been the feat of stretching ‘‘the freedom of the 
seas” to include a point 1,200 miles up a Chinese river.— Detroit 
News. 


We learn that a university man has worked his way through 
Great numbers of them have 


college by earing for a baby. 
the same reason.—Portland 


flunked their examinations for 
Oregonian. 


PRESIDENT CooLipGE is asked to call a special session of Con- 
eress to consider the plight of erain and cotton. Can’t we put 
Pennsylvania bituminous coal in the call, too?—Pittsburgh 


Chronicle Telegraph. 


Prince in the paper telling us how to meet Marie of Roumania 
says, ‘‘In a formal presentation the queen always speaks first.” 
Which is much the same as the American domestic arrangement 
in which the queen speaks first, last and most of the time on 
the presentation of anything, either formally or informally.— 


Arkansas Gazette. 


- TURNING-POINT in Japan’s international relations 
_ was reached, it is said, with the coming of the World War, 
and after it, the abandonment of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. Hitherto, the foreign policy of Japan attached great 
importance to the nations of the West, according to various 
Japanese newspapers, which tell us that the Imperial Govern- 
ment has now begun to turn its attention toward Asia. At the 
Washington Arms Conference, remarks the Tokyo Hochi, when 
the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance Treaty was 
proposed, certain diplomatic officials, who were anxious about 
the West, eagerly ad- 
vocated that it be main-— 
tained. Some of them ~ 
openly insisted that the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
was the necessary pivot 
of Japan’s foreign policy, 
according to this news- 
paper, which continues: 


‘The majority of the 
people earnestly desired 
its abrogation. We em- 
phasized the necessity of 
the abrogation, believing 
that it would not affect 
the Imperial foreign pol- 
icy, but would prove ad- 
vantageous. We thought 
that it would be the turn- 
ing-point in Japan’s for- 
eign relations. This con- 
tention proved true, for Japan was released from the unduly 
heavy burden she had borne in the Far East, acquired a free 
hand in every quarter of Asia, and, as a consequence, the nation 
has realized for the first time an independent foreign policy. 

“This realization incited Japan to direct her attention to the 
Near Hast. She exchanged ambassadors with Turkey, by virtue 
of which her relations with that nation are becoming closer, 
thanks to the effect of the World War. That Japan is negotiating 
with Persia upon the conclusion of a treaty of commerce and 
navigation is, no doubt, attributed to the abrogation of the treaty 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It was toward the autumn of 
1923 that the Imperial Foreign Office sent a party of tourists to 
inspect the conditions of Persia in preparation. It is a fact that 
the two nations have had a wish to enter into amicable relations. 

“The difficult question in this connection was whether Japan 
had better ask Persia to grant her extraterritoriality, of which 
opinions were varied. This was also a point at issue in the nego- 
tiations between the representatives of the peoples concerned. 
However, agreement has been reached that Japan should not ask 
Persia for extraterritoriality, because she refrained from applying 
to Turkey for the same, and withdrew it from Siam. 

“As Japan regards herself as the leader of all the colored races 
in moral principles, it is her duty to desist from pressing others in 
her neighborhood to grant her extraterritoriality. The diplomatic 
authorities of the Imperial Government having identified them- 
selves with our opinion, it seems to have been decided to abstai.r 
from asking Persia for extraterritoriality. Accordingly, we duly 
expect that a treaty of amity will soon be concluded with Persia.” 


The Tokyo Japan Advertiser, an American-owned newspaper, 
notes frequent discussions and arguments in Japanese publica- 
tions on the reshaping of Japan’s foreign policy into “turning 
toward Asia,’’ and substituting the formation of a strong Asiatie 
bloc of nations, with Japan at the head, for the policy of coopera- 
tion with the Anglo-Saxon Powers. At times these articles are 


merely expository, we are told, and recount what are believed to 


JAPAN’S “TURNING TOWARD ASIA” POLICY 


THE WRONG PUP TO PLAY TRICKS ON! 


be the steps in this new policy of facing toward the Asiatic n n 
land. Again it is said they are in the nature of appeals to h 
Government and the public that an Asiatic course should. b 
pursued. But in the majority of cases they are hasty generé 

tions predicated upon all too inadequate particular cases, accord. 


ing to this daily, which continues: a 


“Those facts which tend to substantiate the theory ar 
enumerated and praised; those equally or even more important 
facts which minimize the contention are blandly ignored. Under 
such conditions it is only natural that a wrong conclusion should 
be reached. 

“The chief items in 
the platform of those whe 
preach a turning toward 
Asia, and whoassert that 
this process is already 
under way, are more or 
less familiar. The ex- 
change of ambassadors 
with Turkey is one of 
them. The present nego- 
tiations for the exchange 
of diplomatic officers with 
Persia is another. The 
abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, it is 
claimed, cut Japan off 
from ties with Europe, 
which, altho warmly wel- 
comed at the time, it is 
now claimed, were really 
galling. There is no need 
of threshing out that 
question again; attention 
is directed to the files of Japanese periodicals of 1920, 1921, and 
1922. Another fact cited is that at the Peking tariff conference 
Japan pursued an ‘independent’ policy, whatever may be meant 
by that, for these same advocates of an independent policy in 
China bitterly attack the Western Powers, and especially Great 
Britain, for alleged non-cooperation in that republic.”’ 


-—The Daily Courier (Liverpool). 


Admitting all these statements as facts, The Japan Advertiser 
still maintains that they do not constitute even half of the situa- 
tions necessary to the formulation of the foreign policy of the 
Japanese Government. We are reminded. then, of the official 
attitude toward the attempt of “a handful of Asiaties” to form 
a Pan-Asiatic Union. Every wile possible to throw eold water 
on the project, we are informed, was exercised by the Tokyo 
Government in an unofficial way, and this newspaper adds: 


“The recent announcement of Japan’s emigration policy—an 
announcement which was made and the makers of which will back 
it up if one but take the trouble to go to responsible quarters for 
confirmation or denial instead of accepting the assertions of the 
vernacular press—is believed to have been prompted by the 
South Seas trade conference here and Japan’s desire to allay any 
suspicion abroad in that connection. Similar incidents, some of 
recent date and others stretching for enough back to show that 
they are all part and parcel of a consistently maintained policy, 
are available for citation. 

*‘Kven more important in attempting to read the Empire’s 
foreign policy or to predict the lines of its development in the 
future is a consideration of the alternatives possible and of what 
they hold in the way of advantage or disadvantage for Japan. 
The first of these is the policy which is now in being, that of 
friendly cooperation with the world, and particularly with the 
two Anglo-Saxon nations. Working together and in harmony, 
the British-American-Japanese combination is unquestionably 
the strongest force in the world to-day. It is to Japan’s advan- 
tage—as it is to Great Britain’s and America’s also—to have such 


tion. There is no real clash of interests in Europe or the 
States, and in China—the only possible place where such 
might oceur—Japan is so intricately and paradoxically 
ved that if she were to cast loose from cooperation with the 
r protocol Powers it would certainly be a case of ‘sink or 
, with all the odds in favor of sinking. Economieally, there 
‘little competition between Japan and either Great Britain or 
merica in China, while from the world economic view-point close 
endship with the United States is fundamentally vital to this 
yuntry.”’ 


‘A second line of foreign policy which has found its champions 
»m time to time, we are told, is that of a Russo-Japanese 
itente, with possibly Germany as a third partner. | But, 
-cording to this daily, one glance at the manner in which Soviet 
ussia conducts her foreign relations and “‘fails to keep her 
ighted word”’ is enough to scuttle that ship. Yet if more is 
eded, “‘it is necessary only to point to the sadly diminished 
archasing power of Russia and to Japan’s pressing need for 
reign markets.’’ The third alternative now being advanced, 
sseems, is that of a bloe of Asiatic nations, with Japan at their 
sad, and we read: 
“The easte and wealth of India must be eliminated, unless 
se advocates of this policy contemplate its forcible separation 
om England. In China there is no love whatever lost on 
»e Japanese. The Chinese, like many other Asiatic peoples, 
»%k upon this nation as something of a traitor to Asia, altho this 
ntiment springs from jealousy and envy. China is no ‘nation’ 
all at present, and who could drive a bargain that would stick 
th the constantly changing office-holders in Peking? Turkey, 


NIGHTMARE 


JOHN BULL’S ASIATIC 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin 


ee — —— _______ 


ke Japan, has faced Westward, and is endeavoring to Westernize 
erself as rapidly as possible, and to leave behind the Asiatic 
stters of the past. Nor would Turkey be willing to play second 
ddle to Japan in any group of Asiatic Powers. 
“Persia and the rest of the Asiatic nations beyond India 
earcely know of Japan’s existence, save as they read of it. Japan 
; of far less importance to them, and enters less into their plans 
han is the case with the American and European nations. 
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“The development of friendly relations with all the Asiatic 
Powers to the fullest extent possible is undoubtedly a wise policy, 
and one which Japan is now pursuing. But that does not mean 
for one second that the Gaimusho has the slightest intention of 
substituting such a policy for the one of cooperation with the 
West. Japan long ago made her choice—and it was a wise one, 


A CANADIAN VIEW 


“‘High time for the Allied police to help China.”’ 
—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


as subsequent developments have proved—to work with and 
become like the West.” 


Additional reason, from the Japanese standpoint, for a “‘turn- 
ing toward Asia policy’’ is found by the above-quoted Tokyo 
Hochi, in what it calls the ‘‘slighting”’ of Asia by the League of 


Nations, on which point it remarks: 


“The population of Asia is twice that of Europe, and five times 
as extensive as the latter. In comparison with Latin America, 
Asia has a population eight times that of Latin America, while 
in respect to extent, Asia is twice as large as the latter, yet Asia 
has only one permanent Councilor and one non-permanent 
Councilor. It should be stated that the permanent Councilor- 
ship of Japan is justly regarded as her acquired right. China 
alone has been made a non-permanent Councilor of all the 
nations of Asia, the voice granted to which continent, despite that 
its population exceeds 80 per cent. of the world, is not more 
than one-ninth. 

‘his shows Asia is slighted by the League of Nations. It 
may be questioned how many independent nations Asia has, in 
reply to which it may be stated that Turkey has already abro- 
gated the capitulations with success and is represented in in- 
fluential nations by ambassadors, and also that Siam is an in- 
Persia will soon be free from the fetters of 


dependent nation. 
In spite of her constant confusion, China, is, 


extraterritoriality. 
no doubt, an important nation in the world. 

‘Nations whose territorial extent is not one-tenth as large 
as that of China are created non-permanent Councilors, whereas 
the League of Nations seeks means to maintain and develop the 
principle of international justice. How silly and mistaken! If 
the allegation that Great Britain vigorously prevented China 
from being nominated a non-permanent Councilor be true, her 
principle of international justice is questioned.” 


es unc vi : iS 
‘newspapers published in 

dhe has been at various times at the head of 
Russia, a commissar of various provinces in 
1 an and iberia, the director of an industrial trust, and the 
pr t of the Agricultural Cooperatives in Manchuria. During 
the Soviet Government’s war on the so-called ‘‘white generals,” 
Kolchak, Denikinand Wrangel, it is related, he was wounded four 
times, and was later decorated with the order of the Red Banner, 
the highest order in the gift of Soviet Russia. We are told 
further, that he has shown documents, signed by the higher 
Soviet leaders, which indicate that he was valued in Russian 
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A FRENCH THRUST 


Soviet Russia as shown to foreigners, on the left, and as it really is, on the right. 


Le Rire (Paris). 


Communist circles as a reliable and competent party worker. 
He has declared that he did not come to Berlin on his own 
initiative, but as the representative of what is knownas the Right 
Opposition, or Workmen’s Opposition, which is said to exist 
within the ranks of the Communist party, and to demand from its 
leaders wide democratic reforms both for the party and for 
Soviet Russia. He himself is described as a former worker who 
has made his way in che world, and whose father was an 
Armenian shoemaker. Inthe Berlin Rul, ananti-Bolshevik liberal 
Russian daily, Mr. Badyan writes: 


“There can not be the least doubt that if the 140,000,000 
forming the population of Russia were given the right to vote 
freely, they would demand that the power over Russia be ceded 
by the present Soviet Government to any other government 
that might provide for the people bread and normal living con- 
ditions. 

““T and my friends began to struggle against the rule of the 
Communist International ever since we came back from the 
front in 1921 and settled down to peaceful work. While we were 
fighting, we workmen did not know, in spite of the fact that we 
occupied most responsible positions, what crimes were being 
committed in our name. For no government has ever com- 
mitted greater crimes than those which are being committed 
by the Communist party in its prisons against its enemies, and 
against our comrades who chance to belong to other political 
parties. The history of revolutionary movements of the world 
knows nothing like the horrors done by the Cheka. 


against ( 


city, to the place of 
who struggled in 1917 toget! 
raul things the. 
became to us that the Communist régime is not a Soc 
régime, but simply a filthy régime.” Sn 


; : sa 
To illustrate the ‘truly inquisitorial” methods of the 
Administration, Comrade Badyan cites this case: -.. 


“Tn 1923 I happened to read with my own eyes the fol 
document addrest by Comrade Kabe to Comrade And 
both officers of the Cheka: ‘You are ordered under the th 
capital punishment for disobedience to go to the Pugach 
district and to arrange there the assassination of the Commu 
G., so that it will be possible to charge the Menshiviks wi 

deed, who, it has been decided, must be extermin 

‘‘We protested against such methods to the C 
Committee of the party, stating that they s 
the honor of the Russian workers and pea 
and that even Czarism had never committed s 
crimes. F ae 

‘‘But the more we said in protest, the severer wer 
the reprisals directed against us. At our last 
ference in Moscow, we, the Workmen’s Opposi 
resolved to shake off the rule of the Zinovievs 
to send our men to Western Europe in order t¢ 
denounce the Communist régime.” oan 


At a large gathering of Russians and Germans il 
Berlin, Mr. Badyan delivered a speech describing 
the activities of the Third International, and in th 
Rul we read the following passages from his indiet 
ment of the Soviet régime: 7 


? 
% 


“In spite of the fact that thousands of dead bodie 
lay in the Volga district during the years 1922 anc 
1923, the Third International devoted all the fund: 
derived from the confiscation of church property it 
Russia to the organization of a Communist uprising 
in Hamburg. Hundreds of Magyars, Letts ane 
Germans, as well as 150 regular members of thi 
Cheka, were provided with millions of gold ruble 
and sent to Germany. The planned uprising wa 
a complete failure. Moreover, most of these agent; 
of the Third International never reached Germany 
—they simply disappeared with the money they hac 
taken. In the course of the past six years abou! 
800 agents were sent by Zinoviev to England t 
carry on Communist propaganda there. And it is amusing t 
note that of this army of propagandists only forty-seven hayé 
come back to Russia. The Third International has speni 
15,000,000 gold rubles on these men. Enormous sums hayé 
been spent also to keep up Communist plotting in China ane 
in India.” 


This anti-Bolshevik newspaper informs us that Mr. Badyar 
advocates the abolition of the Third International, and propose: 
divers reforms, such as the denationalization of industries, whieh 
he charges, are struggling under the incompetent management of 
corrupt Soviet bureaucrats. As long, he says, as this conditior 
continues, Russia will remain in her present economie distress 
Nditorially the Rul observes: 


“Comrade Badyan’s purpose, tactics and program are die 
tated by common sense itself. His aim is to contribute to the 
downfall of the Soviet régime. His tactics and those of his felloy 
oppositionists are to bore from within and to denounce the 
administration abroad. His program may be outlined as follows 
Normal human conditions of living so as to breathe without fear. 
to govern wisely, and to work well. It is the first case on recoré 
of a responsible Communist raising his voice against the present 
régime in Russia; and it is symptomatic of the atmosphere noy 
prevalent within the Communist party. As to Badyan’s sin- 
cerity, it can hardly be suspected. It does not require muck 
intelligence to understand that for merely selfish reasons nobody 
would abandon the privileged condition of a responsible Com: 
munist to become a Russian emigré in Berlin.” 


_ CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S NEW ERA 


HE DAWN OF THE ERA of cooperation in Czecho- 
slovakia is said to have begun with the representation 
. of the German minority in the Government. Prof. 
yr Hartung of the University of Prague, a German Catholic, 
| Professor Spina, an Agrarian, are the two men in the new 
hla Cabinet, according to Prague press dispatches, who will 
expression to the opinion of the 3,500,000 German citizens 
chis war-born republic. These dispatches advise us that far- 
ching significance is attached to the new turn of events in 
schoslovakia, and the Prague correspondent of a New York 
vspaper tells us that a change in the official attitude toward 
minorities of all nationalities followed upon the passage of a 
for increased grain duties early in the summer, with the 
port. of the bourgeois elements of the Czechs, Germans, 
wvaks, Poles, and Hungarians. On this question, it seems, 
ial differences took precedence over national differences, 
ithe Conservatives and Agrarians stood shoulder to shoulder 
finst the Socialists and Communists. In Berlin press dis- 
oches we read that the admission of Germans into the Svehla 
oinet is thought in that city to bea recognition by the Czecho- 
vakian Government that the German view-point is correct, 
{that as a result the persecution of the German minority in 
echoslovakia will be discontinued. German statistics claim 
t about 25 per cent. of the 13,500,000 persons of Czechoslo- 
da are Germans. On the other hand, writes a Berlin corre- 
mdent of the New York Herald Tribune: 


“The German Nationalists tend to be distrustful of the en- 
mee of Germans into the Prague Ministry and think that the 
rman parties in Czechoslovakia which permitted their mem- 
s to enter the Cabinet are taking a heavy responsibility on 
mselves. Only until the discriminatory laws are revoked, 
nks the Deutsche Tages Zeitung, can the entrance of Germans 
o the Czechoslovakian Cabinet be termed a ‘German success,’ 
in the event of the failure of the present coalition the battle 
ween the two races may be renewed more bitterly than ever.” 


The Social Democrats, including Czechs, Germans, and others, 

read in a Prague dispatch to the New York Times, will be in 
position to the new Cabinet, while Foreign Minister Benes of 
+ National Socialist party, altho mildly opposed, will follow a 
ieiliatory policy, and it is further noted that: 


‘Dr. Svehla, the new Premier, is an Agrarian. His party 
-eived the largest vote at the last elections. Dr. Svehla has 
lally remained in the background, but he is regarded as one 
the most astute politicians in Europe. 
‘“He was the father of the plan to increase the grain duties 
d the plan to cooperate with the Germans and other minorities. 
is might be called the domestic Locarno needed to tranquilize 
country, reduce unemployment and further the general 
ace of Europe. 
“The new Cabinet reveals high qualities of statesmanship. 
esident Masaryk, despite bitter opposition on all sides, insisted. 
at the minorities, especially the Germans, should be appeased, 
yvided they recognized the Czechoslovak Republic, and stopt 
» movement for incorporation into Germany. 
‘“Towever, German extremists are expected to continue opposi- 
n of this sort. 
“The presence of M. Urdizal as Minister of War arouses 
culation, because the last time he occupied that post he 
posed reduction in the conscription term from eighteen to four- 
m months. It is believed, however, that this change will be 
.de in order to reduce the Social Democratic opposition.” 


An interesting light on tendencies of politics in Czechoslovakia 
afforded by Pierre De Quirielle in the Paris Journal Des 
bats, who tells us of a certain bitter opposition that Foreign 
inister Benes had to suffer at the very moment he was bringing 
“at honor upon his country before the League of Nations. At 
> same time it is pointed out that a goodly number of Czecho- 
vak journals exprest a natural and legitimate satisfaction over 
> work of Mr. Benes at Geneva. As to his critics. this journal- 


observes: 


“Tf such manifestations do little credit to those responsible 
for them, we must nof be surprized or attribute too much impor- 
tance to them. Despite the evil intentions that they reveal in 
the minds of those who have inspired and carried them on, they 
will have no effect. These personal enemies of Mr. Benes are to 
be found chiefly in the National Democratic party, which has lost 
much of its importance and of its former power, and in which 
certain leading figures were responsible for falling into the par- 
ticularly absurd movement of Czechoslovak Fascism. They are 
to be met also in the People’s Catholic party, which, however, is 
more moderate in its hostility. Others are to be found among the 
Agrarians and even—and these are not any the less fanatical— 
in a section of the National Socialist party, the very party of Mr. 
Benes himself. In order to understand certain attacks that are 
launched from time to time, it is necessary to know these details.” 
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OCZECHOSLOVAKIA’S NEW PREMIER 


By including two Germans in his Cabinet, Premier Anton Svehla is 
said to have inaugurated the era of cooperation among the several 
national groups in his country. 


As to Faseism in Czechoslovakia, a Prague correspondent of a 
London labor newspaper, The Daily Herald, refers to the ecompul- 
sory retirement of the Chief of Staff of the Czechoslovakian 
Army, General Gayda, because of his Fascist activities, and this 


informant tells us that: 


“As a matter of fact, altho scandal centers round this ambi- 
tious adventurer, the struggle is not one of personalities, but is 
one between democracy and reaction, between progress and coun- 
ter-revolution. 

“The Treaty of Versailles made Czechoslovakia potentially 
the second greatest, perhaps even the greatest, State of Central 
Europe, both in size and economic resources. In the efforts to 
develop these economic resources must be sought the causes for 
political events in Czechoslovakia. 

“The University professor, President Masaryk, and the 
radical, Dr. Benes, the Foreign Minister, have occupied the 
publie eye for long as the political leaders and the expression of 
firmly seated democracy in the new State. But there are other 
forces. A powerful section of these is represented in the person- 
ality of Dr. Kramar, a great Czech capitalist. 

‘‘Before the war he was prominent as an intransigent pan- 
Slay, and therefore an enemy of the Austrian rule. He and 
President Masaryk have this in common, that during the war 


they mot ineurred the displeasure of the Austrian Government, 
and were sentenced for high treason. 

_ “But here their common ground ends. Kramay’ s ideal was the 
linking of the Slavs of old Bohemia with the Russian Czarism. 
Masaryk’s was that of a democratic republic. 

‘Masaryk may be said in general to represent the interests of 
the politically conscious middle class. Kramar stands for those 
of the wealthy classes and the industrial capitalists, among whom 
he is numbered. 

“Tt is to the latter interests that the afirariationnting elements, 
resolving themselves into the reactionary movement which has 
become known as Fascist, have turned for support—financial 
and otherwise. President Masaryk’s Government has shown a 

firm front against the extravagances of the ultranationalist 
movement, but, prest by the growth also of a militant working- 
class movement, it has made a number of concessions to reaction. 

“The law regulating the press and the ‘Law for the Protection 
of the Republic’ are instances maich leave the Fascists little to 
complain of. 

““Nevertheless, a steady and growing. campaign to reas 
the popularity of President Masaryk is being carried on, openly 
by the Fascists and more subtly by their powerful allies. Next 
year, when the Presidential election is due, we may expect to see 
the fruits of this campaign. 

““Gayda was merely a figurehead in this movement, and his 
removal from the Army command may prove the end of his 
usefulness. Or maybe Dr. Kramar and his friends have yet 
further uses for him.” 


HOW IRELAND IS LIKE FINLAND 


R APART AS THE POLES is the temperament of the - 


two peoples, and also their language, nevertheless the 

resemblances between the Irish Free State and Finland 
are said to be very striking. In each country the people are pre- 
dominately agricultural, we are told, and the soil of each has 
recently been transferred from large land-owners to peasant 
proprietors. At the same time, it is pointed out by a contributor 
to The Irish Statesman (Dublin), that both countries are singular 
among the smaller States of Europe in enjoying balanced budgets, 
sound currencies and very low national debts. The political 
history of the Free State and of Finland, declares this writer, 
George O’Brien, is closely comparable in those respects, and we 
are reminded that they both attained their independence in the 
year following the war, after many centuries of national oppres- 
sion by neighboring Great Powers. Finland was lucky, he 
remarks, in gaining her independence, practically without any 
violence and bloodshed, and the motto on the medal struck to 
commemorate her liberation proclaims that “‘ Finlandia liberam 
indicating that Finland claimed her free- 
We read then: 


se ipsa lege vindicavit,”’ 
dom in, lawful process. 


“Finland is a land of small farms and peasant proprietors. 
In this she resembles Ireland. In matters of agricultural or- 
ganization, however, she is very much in advance, and can teach 
us many lessons. The cooperative movement, first started in 
1899, has been very successful, and has reached a high stage of 
development. There are to-day nearly four thousand rural eo- 
operative societies, some producing, some distributive, and some 
educational. The Government facilitates the opening of coopera- 
tive dairies by lending half the initial capital at low interest. 
The chief dairy cooperative society, named Valio, controls the 
export of butter from Finland, and its price within the country. 
This society, which includes butter, cheese, milk, cream, c¢on- 
densed milk and lactose in its scope, has large modern. cold- 
storage warehouses at Helsingfors and Wiborg, and has offices or 
agents in England, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries. It has not only centralized the sale of dairy produce, but 
has succeeded in raising the standard of the farmers’ output by 
education and advice,” 


Mr. O’Brien’s comparisons between Ireland and Finland were 
Finland To-day,’’ by 


“The Finnish agriculturalist in ey ery 


suggested by a book entitled ‘ Frank Fox, 


whom he quotes as saying: 


branch of production has at his back an organization which 
strives to get for him at the lowest possible price all that he con- 
sumes; to sell for him at the highest possible price all that he 
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produces; to keep rates down for. aut DAS DO" 

to give him all the advantages of modern research.” T 
are said to be sufficiently astute to recognize the value ¢ 
agricultural industry, and are therefore cautious of jeope 
its future by premature or ill-conceived attempts to foster o 
industry by means of protection. According to Mr. O’Bri 


_ Mr. Fox very truly says one of the most remarkable 
perverse developments of modern economic thought is that ¥ 
makes nations, especially young nations, apt to regard suce 
manufacturing as the chief test of national spirit. The p 
producer, the tiller of the soil, has almost become an obje 
contempt, while the factory-worker has become an obj 
admiration. Luckily for themselves the Finns have not 
victims to this delusion, and their attempts to promote man 
tures have been confined to the development of those indus' 
which spring naturally from the existing rural economy, 
pecially the manufacture of timber goods and of paper, which fin 
their raw material in the great woods and forests. The princip: 
source of industrial power is hydroelectricity, which is 
rapidly developed i in all directions. 

Finland is lucky in that she is entering freshly on her inde 
career at a time when she can reap the full advantage of all t 
most modern mechanical inventions. Her capitalists are in ¢ 
position to begin their enterprises with all the most up-to-date. 
labor-saving plant operated by cheap power; they are spared th 
problem of trying to adapt old machinery to modern conditions 
and of competing with antiquated plant. In this respect the 
Trish Free State resembles Finland; and the reflection is borne 
in upon the reader of Mr. Fox’s book that the true line of advanee 
for manufactures in both countries alike is to aim at the cheapest 
and most economical production rather than to shield inefficieney 
by the provision of artificially protected markets. Low costs of 
production rather than high prices to the consumer are the rea 
secret of all industrial progress at the present day.” 


But the resemblances between Ireland and Finland are nof 
confined to the economic sphere, and we are told that althe 
Swedish and Finnish are declared to be the national languages 
in the Constitution, the knowledge of Finnish is looked on as the 
shibboleth of the good patriot. According to Mr. Fox, the author 
of ‘Finland To-day,” the Finn “‘will not, indeed can not, diseuss 
the question of his language from the point of view merely of its 
literary value or its bearing on convenience of international rela- 
tions,”’ and further: 


“For centuries it has been the banner of his claim for in- 
dependence: to-day he would regard this question, ‘Is it worth 
while to preserve the Finnish language?’ as practically tanta- 
mount to asking, ‘Is it worth while preserving Finnish indepen- 
dence?’ Under Swedish suzerainty he insisted on maintaining his 
Finnish language, and under Russian domination. Now with 
independence he regards it as the palladium of his liberties: and 
indeed the majority show a little impatience at the survival of 
Swedish as a concurrent language.”’ 


A roseate view of Ireland is presented by Robert Lynd in the 
London Daily News, wherein he tells us among other things that 
great hopes have been raised by the experiment of growing 
sugar-beet in that country, and he goes on to say: 

“The Belgian and the Czechoslovakian financiers who have 
organized the manufacturing side of the industry in Ireland are 
delighted with the results of the presént year’s crop, which is 
said to be the best in Europe both as regards the amount grown 
per acre and as regards the sugar-content of the beet. 

‘It is, of course, impossible to build up the prosperity of a 
country ina day. But, at least, you find that in a dozen different 
fields the Government is sowing the seeds of prosperity. 

“There are some critics who speak as if the Free State were 
spending all its time in making futile demonstrations of national 
independence—attempting to storm the League of Nations and 
setting up a separate currency 

“On the contrary, the country is devoting most of its energies 
to hard constructive work. The buildings that are rising in 
Dublin from the ruins are symbolical of the creative energy that 
is just now building a new Ireland amid enormous difficulties. 
The Four Courts and the Custom House are being restored, and 
O'Connell Street, with its new buildings, is looking less ‘like a 

street in Ypres.”’ 


A DOCTOR’S WARNING TO FLAPPERS 


HE YOUNG GIRL OF TO-DAY who continues to 
disregard all rules of health will be prematurely old 
before she is thirty years of age. Her face will be 
vinkled, her eyes puffy and her nose red. These will be merely 
he external signs of severe internal derangement and general ill- 
palth. This is the startling 
nelusion of Dr. Charles F. 
vbst, attending dermatologist 
Greenpoint Hospital, Brook- 
mm, New York, in an article on 
at he calls ‘‘foolish flapper 
ds,’”’ contributed to the New 
ork American. Many of our 
ung people, Dr. Pabst charges, 
lieve in doing things with 
ekless abandon, and with 
ter disregard of themselves 
others. Altho temperate 
aoking and drinking are not 
articularly injurious for an 
tult, no youngster under 
venty-one should drink aleo- 
7 or use tobacco, if good 
-salth is desired in the days of 
-aturity. He goes on: 


“The festive flask is too 
uch in evidence at social gath- 
“ings of the young, and boot- 
g whisky is ruining the skin 
“the American girl. Even if 
hisky is made from the pur- 
st substances, it contains fusel 
il and other poisonous by- 
soduects which are only elim- 
nated by years of evaporation 
md aging. Almost all the 
hisky sold illegally contains 
isel oil and other poisons 
hich are particularly irritating 
» the skin, and induce severe 
ypes of acne and eczema. 
“hese diseases usually attack 
ihe face, and often leave per- 
yanent scars which give the 
kin a dried and wrinkled ap- 
earance. After continued onslaughts of liquor, the kidneys 
»ecome irritated and the eyelids become swollen and puffy. The 
iose and cheeks eventually become flushed, then permanently 
ed, and the ensemble is a picture sad to contemplate. 

* Another fad without sensible foundation is the desire on the 
art of girls and women to become abnormally thin; or, as | 
erm it, ‘pathologically thin,’ because in many instances actual 
lisease is deliberately acquired in order to rid the body of normal 
issue. Dieting without medical supervision is extremely 
1azardous, because certain foods and substances are absolutely 
1ecessary in order to maintain normal health. The human body 
s the most wonderful and complicated chemical factory in the 
vorld, yet many people tamper with it as if they were handling 
1 conerete-mixer. A strikingly sad example of improper dieting 
vas the case of a shapely motion-picture actress, who became a 
1ervous wreck and blasted her career by restricting herself to 
omatoes, spinach and orange-juice. A director told her she 
vas becoming too heavy, and without medical advice she began 
he starvation process, staking it against her career. She 
ost. 

‘“A frequent error among those dieting is the neglect to drink 
ut least eight glasses of water every day. Sixty per cent. of the 
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“BOOTLEG 


So says Dr. Charles F. 
poisonous and otherwise 


Pabst, 


WHISKY IS RUINING THE 

SKIN OF THE AMERICAN GIRL” 

who is here shown examining the 

harmful substances in 

And in the accompanying article he calls attention to other habits 
that are ruining the health of the rising generation of women. 


human body is water, and unless sufficient water is supplied 
every day, the body suffers and harmful changes take place. 
Water does not make one fat. : 

““A girl of to-day who is of normal weight is considered fat by 
her friends, and rather than be normal and healthy she adopts 
one of the many dangerous methods -which are supposed to 
reduce the weight. Some of the 
misguided ones begin by over- 
exercising and undereating. 
Others take a drug which is 
highly poisonous and oxidizes 
the- fatty tissue, not only on 
the external parts of the body, 
but also in the heart muscle 
and in other vital organs where 
a certain amount of fat is a 
necessity. 

“T have known other in- 
stances where young girls re- 
fused to sleep more than a few 
hours out of the twenty-four 
because of their frantic en- 
deavor to become ‘pathologi- 
cally thin.’ All these methods 
induce abnormal changes in the 
body, and the deluded victim 
usually succeeds in not only 
losing weight but also~ her 
health and youthful appear- 
ance. Her skin becomes dried 
and wrinkled and her vitality 
lowered, thus rendering her sus- 
ceptible to many skin diseases. 

“These girls frequently de- 
velop furunculosis, which is a 
skin disease consisting of suc- 
cessive crops of boils. Others 
become affected with dermati- 
tis, which is an inflammation 
of the skin. Itis quite evident 
from the foregoing examples 
that the young women who 
practise unscientific methods 
of reducing weight injure their 
health and damage their skin, 
which becomes wrinkled at an 
early age. 

“A word of warning regard- 
ing the dangers of sunburn 
might prove helpful, as many 
young women pay a heavy 
summer because of their desire to acquire a 
heavy coat of tan. During July and August the sun delivers 
large amounts of ultra-violet light, and overexposure to these 
rays produces a chemical burn which damages the skin, induces 
skin diseases and even endangers the life of the victim. A 
moderate coat of tan can usually be acquired gradually, but 
Flaming Youth desires quick changes, with the usual sad results. 
If the skin burns and does not tan, it is a sign that your skin cells 
are unable to manufacture the necessary protective pigment, 
and you should carry a parasol or wear a large hat when at 
the seashore or when exposed to intense sunlight.’ 


bootleg liquor. 


penalty every 


the new feminine fashions in cutting, 
Pabst 


dreadful possibilities for serious consideration. 


And when it comes to 


treating and coloring the hair, Dr. offers a long list of 
There are, it 
would seem, perils in the modern methods of caring for what was 


once known as ‘‘woman’s crowning glory” 


“Hyer since bobbed hair became the vogue it has become an 
obsession with the young women to adopt a new style o° hair- 
This re quires frequent visits to the barber 


cut every few weeks. 
is cut more often than it should be. 


or hairdresser, and the hair 


‘22 


The use of the clippers on the back of the neck irritates the 
skin and has resulted in an outbreak of ‘flapper’s rash,” 
which is known medically as folliculitis, and resembles a pimply 
mange. ; ; 
“The fad for raven locks has recently been revived with 
Many young women have had their hair 


disastrous results. 


Photographs with this article from Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE NEW CATHODE-RAY TUBE 


The black object inside the round bulb contains the tiny electric-light 

filament which produces the electrons; at the right is the nickel 

window, three inches in diameter, through which the cathode rays, 

or rapidly moving electrons, are projected into the open air. When 

it is desired to study the effect of the rays on various objects, they are 
: supported in front of this window. 


dyed black, and, as a result of the irritation produced by the 
poisonous ingredients in the dye, there has been a marked 
prevalence of a skin malady affecting the scalp and face.” 


The harmful effects of a hair dye are not noticed immediately, 
Dr. Pabst tells us, but usually appear the day following the 
application. The scalp becomes hot and tender, and large red 
spots appear. In some eases, blisters are formed and the inflam- 
mation extends down the face and neck. The broken skin now 
absorbs the poison itself, and other parts of the body become 
affected. In some patients the eyelids are swollen and shut, and 
the kidneys become inflamed, thus endangering the life of the 
vietim. He goes on: 


““Many women dye their hair because it is gray, 
are by no means a sign’ of advanc- 
ing years. I have known families 
where every member was gray before 
their twenty-first year. There is no 
reason. why the girl of to-day should 
damage her health and skin in order 
to obtain artificially colored black 
hair. 

“In order to maintain good health 
and a clear skin, one should eat prop- 
erly. <A well-balanced diet consists of 
one part of protein, three of fat, and six 
of carbohydrates. Green vegetables 
and fresh fruits should be ineluded, as 
well as some milk or cream, in order 
to insure a supply of vitamines. One 
should exercise at least one hour a day 
in the open air. Walking, swimming, 
horseback riding, and golf are pleasant 
and beneficial forms of exercise. 

“Aleohol and tobacco should not be 
used before the twenty-first year, but 
after that they may be used tem- 
perately, if desired, and if they are 
never adulterated nor poisoned. But 
it must be pointed out that itis almost impossible to get ‘eood 
liquor’ in prohibition America. 

“The skin should be washed with 
mild, pure soap at the end of the day. 
powder, and other accumulations. 


but gray hairs 


the new tube invented by 


lukewarm water and a 
This removes dust, dirt, 
It promotes the circulation 
in. the blood-vessels of the skin, and wards off many skin diseases.” 
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At the left is a crystal of ealcide glowing with “cold light”’ 


magnified view of part of the surface of the 


NEW CATHODE TUBE MAY REPLACE 
RADIUM © ‘a 


HE DAYS OF WITCHCRAFT are over, and men ai 
no longer imprisoned or executed for intercourse witl 
the devil—a fortunate fact for many modern scientists 
for commonplace experiments in the chemical laboratory or t 
physies lecture room to-day would have cost. their performers 
their heads not more than a few centuries ago. And some of the 
things now being performed in the modern research laborator 
would have amazed even Roger Bacon and the pioneer scientist; 
themselves, says James Stokley, in an illustrated article produce 
for newspapers by Science Service (Washington, D. C.). : 
One of these has been enacted several times in a small room in 
the laboratory of the General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
New York, and was recently repeated, we are told, before a group 
of scientists at the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. Says Mr, 
Stokley: 


“The room is darkened and the dim figure of the scientist 
is seen at a switchboard. Suddenly a light shines from a tube 
in the center of the room, but this is not the most conspicuous 
light, for in front of the tube is a erystal of calcite, a very pure 
form of marble, which shines with a red glow. Around the crystal 
is a solid ball of purple light, and the pungent odor of ozone per- 
meates the room. 

‘Again the scientist is seen to move a switch. The light in the 
tube ceases, as dues the purple glow, but the erystal remains 
apparently red hot. Evidently the scientist does not mind being 
burned, however, for he calmly picks up the glowing crystal and 
passes it around. To the amazement of the spectators, it is cold; 
and looking at it closely, bluish white sparks are seen to come 
from spots on its surface, and then they cease, leaving a dark spot 
where the scintillations occurred. But the erystal continues to 
glow with this cold light for several hours. 

“The tube that does this is the latest invention of Dr. W. D. 
Coolidge, assistant director of the General Electric Company’s 
Research Laboratory, but it is not his first great discovery. 
Mazda lamps, with their filaments of tungsten, have almost 
completely replaced the old carbon lamps that were used in the 
first days of electric lighting, and Dr. Coolidge is largely responsi- 
ble for this. When tungsten was first used in electric lamps, the 
filaments were extremely brittle, and the slightest jar immedi- 
ately put them out of commission, but Dr. Coolidge discovered 
a way to make strong, ductile filaments of tungsten. And so the 
tungsten lamp, which gives us many times as much light for our 
money as did the carbon lamps, came into their own. 

“Again, thousands of soldiers in the war who had their pain 
alleviated by the skilful use of X-rays, and thousands more in 


EFFECT OF THE CATHODE RAY 
after exposure to the cathode rays from 
lasts for At the right is a 


crystal showing the bluish white scintillations. 


Dr. Coolidge. The glow several hours. 


peace time who are indebted to the X-ray photograph for locating 
an abseessed tooth or a broken bone, owe Dr. Coolidge a debt of 
gratitude. Roentgen discovered the X-rays in 1895, but for 
many years the best X-ray tubes were erratic in their behavior. 
until the invention of the Coolidge X-ray tube. This invention 
won for Dr. Coolidge the Howard N. Potts medal of the Franklin 


ute, of Philadelphia, and it was upon the occasion of the 
ard of this medal that he gave the first public demonstration of 
s new tube. 
“When a high voltage electrical discharge is passed through a 
ass tube into which a metallic terminal has been sealed at each 
ad, and from which the air has been almost completely ex- 
vusted, a rapidly moving stream of minute electrical particles 
- electrons results. These streams are called cathode rays, and 
hen they hit a piece of some dense metal, such as platinum, 
nother kind of ray is given off. This secondary radiation forms 
e X-rays. 
“The electrons are parts of the atoms of which all matter is 
ade, and in the ordinary cathode-ray tube they are knocked out 
‘the atoms comprising the aluminum eathode by positive ions 
»ming from the small amount of air that remains within, for the 
seuum, while high, is not perfect. But there is another way of 
stting electrons. The glowing filament in an electric lamp gives 
wem off in abundance, and Dr. Coolidge utilized this fact in his 
--ray tube. 
“Tnstead of using an ordinary piece of metal for the cathode, 
ne of the terminals inside the tube, the Coolidge X-ray tube 
hakes use of a tiny electric-light filament. So complete is the 
acuum in the tube that with the highest voltages no current 
i pass through it when this little filament is cold. But when 
is heated by a low-voltage current, no more than that used in an 
latomobile headlight, electrons are given off, and when a high 
reece is applied, these electrons are driven against the heavy 
etal target, and we have a steady and reliable source of X-rays. 
“This same hot cathode, the tiny electric light filament, is 
+2 in the new cathode-ray tube. Many years ago the English 
ientist, Sir William Crookes, found that strange effects were 
oserved when different substances were sealed within a cathode- 
y tube. Thena German physicist, by the name of Lenard, 
.eceeded in getting the rays outside the tube by gluing a tiny 
~ece of thin aluminum over a hole in one end. However, he 
sed the old-type cathode, and his aluminum window had to be 
»nall or else the pressure of the air would break it. If he made 
we aluminum thick enough to withstand the pressure over a 
»rger window, it was too thick to let the rays through. The 
sulting radiation was very feeble. 
“Where Lenard was confined to a window an eighth of an inch 
. diameter, the new tube uses one three inches in diameter. 
also uses more powerful electric discharges, for while Lenard 
ut something like 30,000 volts into his tube, Dr. Coolidge puts 
30,000. The tube of Lenard required for its operation that it 
iould be connected to a high-vacuum pump system, while the 
ew tube can be sealed off from the pump and used in any posi- 
on. Instead of aluminum, Dr. Coolidge makes use of a nickel 
indow, five ten-thousandths of an inch thick and supported in 
ack by a grid of molybdenum, to help it withstand the air- 
sressure. Through this window come quantities of cathode rays 
ar in excess of any that Crookes obtained inside his vacuum 
ibe, and it is these rays that produce such wonderful effects as 
1at described in the first paragraphs.” 


But the effect on calcite is not the only remarkable one. Curi- 
sus chemical effects are reported by Mr. Stokley. For example, 
hen the gas acetylene is exposed to the rays, it turns into a yel- 
ywish brown powder, which is unique because no chemical has 
een found to dissolve it. Castor-oil is no longer a liquid when 
he cathode rays are played upon it, but it, too, turns to a solid. 
Vater-clear crystals of cane sugar turn white, while white crystals 


f potassium chlorid become purple. He goes on: 


“However, it is the effect of the rays on living tissue that 
rouse the most interest, and here may lie the future importance 
f the tube, for the cathode rays which it gives off are of precisely 
he nature, but of lower average velocity than one of the most 
mportant rays of radium, the so-called beta rays, and Dr. Coo- 
dge estimates that the new tube furnishes as many of these rays 
s a ton of radium. At the present price of radium, such an 
normous amount would cost a hundred billion dollars ($100,- 
100,000,000) but there is less than a pound of radium in existence 
n the world. 


‘‘Small insects are killed with an exposure to the rays of a 


raction of a second, while bacteria are killed almost instantly. 
‘“When the leaf of a rubber-plant was exposed to the rays for a 
ew seconds, the rayed portion became covered with a white 
ailky substance, as tho the cell walls had been broken, but even 
nore remarkable were the effects on the skin of arabbit. First, 
is ear was rayed for a tenth of a second over an area about a half- 
ach in diameter, and after a few days the skin became darker 
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and the hair came out, and not until seven weeks later did the 
hair return. 

“Then a similar area was exposed to the rays for a second. 
This made a scab, and when it came off, the hair went with it, 
but two weeks later a profuse growth of snow-white hair started 
and soon became much longer than the original gray hair. 

“But the cathode-ray tube is hardly to be recommended as a 
cure for baldness, for a third area of the rabbit’s ear was rayed 
for nearly a minute. In this case a scab developed on both sides 
of the ear, which later fell out, leaving a hole, at first devoid of 
hair, but now fringed with the white hair. Apparently the rabbits 
used in these experiments were not seriously injured, however, for 
soveral months later they were still frisky, and there were more 
of them than when they had first arrived! 

“But tho the rays from the new tube have such a powerful 
effect, with the highest voltage that has been used so far, the 


THE INVENTOR OF THE NEW CATHODE-RAY TUBE 


Dr. W. D. Coolidge, Assistant Director of the General Electric 
Company's research laboratory in Schenectady. 


range of the rays is only two or three feet from the front of the 
tube, and with the highest possible voltages obtainable, this 
could probably not be increased to more than a few yards, a 
fortunate limitation, for it makes the apparatus unavailable as a 
weapon of offense in warfare. 

‘But in the warfare of health against disease a powerful 
weapon has been provided, and one so new that even its in- 
ventor hesitates to predict its possibilities. ”’ 


MANUFACTURED WEATHER—Atr-conditioning by the use 
of electricity offers a very good opportunity to the electrical 
The Electrical World (New York). 
Equipments and automatic controls exist to maintain air at any 


industry, we are told by 


desired temperature, to fix the humidity at any desired point, to 
keep air clean, and to distribute air in any amount with any 


velocity desired. This paper goes on: 


‘“Control of the temperature of air has been practised in some 
degree. Ten or fifteen motion-picture theaters at least have 
installed equipment to cool air, and the box-office has found this 
a very profitable move. More than fifty other theaters plan to 
do this soon. Thus this market alone is very large. Another 
application of air-conditioning is in large department stores. 
The air is washed, the humidity and the temperature are con- 
As a result of these installations the 
have had an increased and more contented 
and healthy employees. The air-conditioning paid dividends, 
In the Pennsylvania Hotel at New York, the Mellon National 
3ank, hospitals, public buildings and other gathering places, air- 
conditioning and distributing equipment has been installed with 
splendid results. In industries such as food products, textiles, 
chemicals and building materials air-conditioning and control 
equipment have been found a great asset of production.” 


trolled on a planned basis. 


stores business 


Ss OF TBM ES, common 
‘no means confined to the el 

as thes : aoe d 
United ‘States. ‘The States Cen of amir is 
advising the drafting: of. special building ordinances | to prevent 
destruction of wooden structures by the pests. — 


in The Engineering N. ews-Record (New York): 


“Owing to lack of information on the destructiveness of our 
native termites, or white ants, and their wide distribution through- 
out the United States, buildings’ are often erected with untreated 
woodwork directly in contact with the ground, leaving the way 
open for the entrance of these insects. In consequence, termites 


By courtesy of The Engineering News-Kecord, (New York) 


AN OAK FLOOR EATEN BY TERMITES IN OHIO 


burrow into the wood, and may greatly damage the building 
before their presence is detected. 

“Depredations of termites (white ants) last year closed St. 
Boniface’s Catholic Church, Edwardsville, Illinois, and pillars and 
beams supporting the roof had to be rebuilt. The structure, of 
brick, was erected in 1869. Herman von Schrenck, consulting 
engineer, St. Louis, states that every spring so many cases like 
this occur that his office is besieged with requests for assistance. 
In the church case, it was discovered that the ants had gnawed 
the inside of four large carved wood pillars supporting the roof 
of the church, leaving mere shells. Each pillar carried a mean 
roof load of 1,600 pounds, and engineers considered it remarkable 
that the roof did not collapse. Fortunately, no heavy 
snows fell during the winter, which probably accounted for 
the roof holding up. 

“The only effective permanent preventive and remedy, 
according to T. H. Snyder, of the Bureau of Entomology, is 
proper construction of the building with regard to knowledge of 
the habits of termites and the specific that will eliminate them. 
This specific is ‘insulation’ of all untreated woodwork from 
contact with the ground; it can be accomplished by the use of 
stone or concrete foundations and lower flooring, or the use of 
foundation timbers impregnated with coal-tar creosote. Practi- 
eally all the termites which damage buildings in the United States 
are of subterranean habit; if they can be kept from reaching 
woodwork from the ground, they can not survive in the building. 
Also, if present in a building, after all untreated wood, such as 
joists, wooden floors, sills, ete., has been removed from eontact 
with the ground, they will die out, i.e., dry up; evenif the termites 
have penetrated to the height of several stories in the building. 
They have been cut off from their moisture supply which they 
derive from the ground, and which is necessary for their life. 

“Recently the Bureau of Entomology has been advoeating the 
modification of the building regulations of various cities so as to 
include the following simple rules to prevent attack by these 
insects: No floors, sills, beams, clapboards, ete., of untreated 
wood should be laid on or in the earth. No lime mortar should 
be used in foundations or in cellar walls where they are in contact 
with the earth, since termites are able to penetrate lime mortar 
after some years’ service. All brick-work extending below the 
surface of the ground should be faced and capped with conerete at 


aks unsuitable 7 termites, eon if cond they ee reve 


‘Says a writer 


from leaving or coming in again by shutting them off fron 
ground, nothing further need be done, and anything else is 
a waste of time and money. — Complete insulation of all untr 
woodwork from the ground is the only effective method of pr 
venting the ravages of termites in buildings in the United Sta 
“The termite problem is of vital importance in the tro] 
and in the interest of pushing the use of preservatives © 
Department is building a model demonstration termite-pro' 
building at Ancon, Canal Zone, of treated wood and fiber bo 
Sills, subfloor, and joists will get a full-cell-pressure creoso 
treatment. Studs, headers, pla 
ceiling joists, and rafters will h 
empty-cell-pressure treatment of ¢ 
sote. Zine chlorid will be used for 
floors, siding, shingle strips, wind 
and door-frames, and sash. The b 
ing will stand on concrete posts thr 
feet above ground.” 


by an editorial writer 
Medicine (New York). 
meeting of the British Association, Dr. 
H. J. Fleure, in an address before the 


diminished hair growth liberates thy- 
roid secretions to exert themselves 


elsewhere. The relation of thyroid to brain growth is close also. 


A DEFENSE OF BALDNESS | 


CIENCE APPEARS TO ae 
PLACED a stamp of approval 
on the bald man, we are told 

in American 

At a recent 


: 


Anthropological Section, declared that | 
it is not far wrong to assume that 


| 


; 


Thus we may see diminishing hair growth as an accessory factor | 


in man’s brain growth. To quote the editorial in the medical 
journal: 


“Thus, at last, the bald man, until now subject to the ridicule ” 
of his friends and the jests of vaudevillians, has at last come into — 


his own, and if his chest assumes an increased girth, the reason 
will be evident. 


“One has a vision of toupees flying out of the window, as bald — 


men now bravely expose their cerebral superiority to an admiring — 


public; and the front rows at the girl shows, the spotlight playing 
on lines of shining scalps, will now be occupied unashamed by 
those men advanced in years who may consider themselves the 
brains of the community and not merely old codgers in quest 
of a thrill. And a Jersey mosquito, seeking sustenance on the 
dome of a middle-aged baldpate, is destined to find that all it 
has acquired is merely a little intelligence. 

“Hair, the scientists agreed generally at the meeting, was a sign 
of barbarism and reversion to type, and the hairless type is the 
more advanced specimen. ‘When the race came down from trees 
to live on the ground,’ said Dr. R. T. Gunther, ‘the discovery of 
fire made hair dangerous. Special conditions making the thick 
hairy coat a peril began when man began to play with fire without 
learning its use.’ The hairy type thus was exterminated while the 
hairless type survived. This involves a compliment to the hair- 
less Nordic type prevailing in this country, but the compliment 
was quite promptly rescinded by Sir Daniel Hall when, in the 
agricultural section, he said: ‘Land devoted to grapes and hops is 
used wastefully so far as food-production is concerned. Yet I 
can not help but feel that a race that cuts out aleohol in order to 
multiply is the permanent slave type, destined to function like 
the worker bees.’ 

“This was unquestionably directed against America, and any 
pride we may feel in the fact that we are the hairless Nordie 
type must be completely squelehed by the consideration that 
we are also the slave type. This gathering of scientists will 
undoubtedly have a serious effect on some of the industries of 
our country. It will ruin the hairdressers and toupee manu- 
facturers, but there ought to be a brisk business in slave bracelets. 
Well, there are compensations.” 


changes o ~ 
ty ) overcome the original deformities of the planet. 

n addition to the formation of the moon, Professor Daly 
lists various eS factors papene may mene contributed 


ng =the Sates theory of the ‘migration of conti- 


, and have gradually changed their positions. He thinks it 
able that early in the earth’s history there was one great 


- a, al, i Sly mm it I 


acest land masses of to-day migrated, some of them thousands 
f miles from the position of the major continent. 
| pata Daly’s contribution to the theory of floating or 
erating continents is an explanation of the cause. His theory 
3, S that the continents slide ‘down-hill,’ meaning that the distor- 
ions in the figure of the earth have been such as to cause the 
mequal operation of gravity at the earth’s surface, with a 
endeney to pull the rigid continental sheets in certain directions, 
sausing them to slide ‘down-hill’ over the glassy surface which is 
yelieved to underlie the rocky crust of the earth. 
“According to Mr. Daly the strongest point in favor of the 
heory, from the standpoint of the laymdn, is that the east coast 
of South America seems to fit the west coast of Africa almost as 
verfectly as two parts of a torn sheet of paper... Another point is 
what the west coasts of North and South America, which form 
-he ‘front’ of the moving land masses, are crumpled up into 
nountain ranges, as if from the resistance which they encountered 
n their slide; while the eastern coasts which formed the rear of 
she movement, thus meeting no resistance, are chiefly flat.” 


After discussing theories of the gaseous or molten earth’s 
wiginal loss of symmetry through the divorce of the moon or 
some other cause, Professor Daly writes in the final chapter of 
ais book: ‘ 


“To summarize. We have found three conceivable causes for 
hemispherical asymmetry in the distribution of the internal 
materials of the molten earth. The asymmetry may have 
developed on account of the speed with which the gaseous earth 
was liquefied. Secondly, it may have developed when the moon 
was torn out of the side of the earth, according to Poincaré’s 
hypothesis. Thirdly, it may have developed in consequence of 
the similarly catastrophic fission imagined by Darwin. The 
cause of the asymmetry is an open problem; yet, partly because 
the earth is still somewhat out of equilibrium, it is not absurd to 
assume hemispherical asymmetry for the earth’s interior when 
the globe was molten at the surface. 

‘Long before the internal asymmetry could have been annulled 
by deep flow the earth would have been crusted, for the crusting 
would occupy only a few centuries. Because of the rapid 
radiation of heat from the molten surface, the temperature 
there fell to that at which crystals began to form, much as 
erystals of sugar grow in a cooling sirup. The erystals of the 
earth’s superficial layer were denser than the surrounding 
residual melt, and, either singly or in groups, they sank. New 
hot liquid rose to take their places. Radiation quickly chilled 
this other liquid to the temperature of crystallization, with 
additional subsidence of the solids. And so on in succession. 

‘“The sunken solids reached a moderate depth, where their 
density was matched, At those levels they were remelted, lower- 
ing the temperature of the liquid. Thusasuperficial shell of the 
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Professor Daly agrees that the continents have been in — 


ent and one great ocean; that this continent split up and-— 


ee sia 
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From Wegener’s ‘‘Origin of Continents and Oceans,’’ E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 


HOW THE CONTINENTS MIGRATED 


Showing, from top to bottom, three successive stages in the rearrange- 
ment of the earth’s land masses according to the migratory theory. 


existence of dry land. The continental surfaces now stand so 
high, because the granitic crust was folded and rafted together 
and therefore thickened; and, secondly, because the rocks thus 
ageregated are specially light rocks. To-day each continent 
floats higher than the denser, heavier basaltie crust under the 
ocean. The sliding hypothesis has no small advantage, as: it 
gives some kind of answer-to the primary question, why is there 
any dry land at all? I know of no other answer that appears 
as valid. 

“Not only so. The hypothesis sketched demands that there 
came to be one, and only one, continent, formed by very ancient 
slidings. Geologists have found many proofs of the relative 
youth of the Atlantic, Arctic, and Indian Ocean basins. . Land- 
animals, dinosaurs, could formerly walk from America to Europe 
and Africa; from Antarctica to Africa, and to Australia, and to 
America; from Australia to Asia. In fact, at the opening of the 
Paleozoic Hra there seems to have been no essential break in the 
continuity of the continental plateau of the globe. Shallow seas 
came.and went on this single, unique continent, but the broad 
plateau long persisted, intact, even under the camouflaging thin 
sheets of sea water. 

‘Since that time, according to the speculation outlined, the 
single continent was torn into the fragments that are represented 
by the existing continents and their satellitic islands.”’ 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


HAPSBURG ARCHDUKE AND PACIFIST BETRAYED IN REVOLUTIONARY MEXICO . 


The Austrian Emperor of Mexico, as presented in a new play by, Austria's leading dramatist, has many Christlike qualities,,and suffers in a 
somewhat similar way through betrayal by friends, and a death which was practically self-invited. 


MAXIMILIAN’S MEXICO IN AN AUSTRIAN’S PLAY 


66 ERE IS THIS FRANZ WERFEL, a distant Austrian, 
writing a play of Mexico which turns all our Amer- 
ican-born poppycock about 

stuff for geese and movie-goers.”’ 


that country into 
So proclaims one of the 
numerous metropolitan critics who attended the premiére of a 
new play which purports to show us a good deal about our next- 
door neighboring republic. ‘Juarez and Maximilian,” the 
Theatre Guild’s first offering of the season, deals with the weird, 
tragic, and pitifulattempt of an idealistic Hapsburg to govern the 
lurid so-called republic that Mexico was then and remains to-day. 
The Austrian Hapsburg, Maximilian, is made a sympathetic 
figure, “striving delicately” to bring peace and real freedom to 
the distraught land. ‘‘Unless you are a confirmed student of 
Maximilian,”’ remarks Perey Hammond in the New York Herald 
Tribune, ‘“‘and have ideas of your own, his portrait will not jar 
The 


naturally enough, picks his heroes, including Maximilian and 


with your personal traditions.” Austrian playwright, 


his immediate attendants, from Austro-Germanie sources, while 
The 


scenes, 


France and America are shown in by no means heroic roles. 


youthful Porfirio Diaz strides through the various 
expressing patriotic sentiments in carefully chosen language. 
Prominent, also, is the Kmpress Carlotta, who went back to 
Kurope to secure help for her husband, deserted by the ambitious 


“Little Napoleon”’ 


The ex-Hmpress, still living in a 


who had put him on the Mexican throne. 
villa near Brussels, is now 
eighty-six years old, notes one of the newspaper commentators: 

“She has never yet been told that her husband was executed 
by the Juarez rebels in Mexico City in 1867. She has 
insane since the morning in. that year when she dipt her fingers in 
the Pope’s chocolate and threw some breakfast cakes in his face.”’ 


been 


As for Maximilian himself, center of the whole tragie affair, 


‘he looked, as Porfirio Diaz said,’’ comments Mr. Hammond: 


“As if he had come ‘freshly scrubbed from heaven,’ sweet, 
rather than smug, I thought, but oozing with desire to succor the 
Indians from their sorry plight. A kindly man, given to helpful 
platitudes worded ornately and uttered sincerely. When it 
came time for him to sign the bloody decree suggested by the 
smaller Napoleon and insisted upon by his marshal, the tricky 
Bazaine, he writhed in anguish excellently simulated. And at 
the end, in his cell in the Capuchin monastery, he looked death 
in the face in the four-square manner habitual to any good actor 
of romantic réles.”’ 


In the matter of the play itself, there is a wealth of ironical 


and dramatic material for the series of ‘‘ pictures”? through which 


the Austrian dramatist builds up his effect. The drama is taken 


in some quarters as a kind of slap at Christian idealism, ‘‘of 
all the idealists blundering in a realistic world.’ It has also 
been considered anti-French propaganda, set off by the nobility, 


if weakness, of its Austrian protagonists. Morals and symbol- 


ism aside, writes Gilbert W. Gabriel in the New York Sun: 


““We wail our lack of handsome historical subjects 


we wail, Werfel finds one, a great 


pat 


and, while 
one, and fashions it in such 
Wins it prize acclaim in mid- 
The rebuke is too excellent to be resented. 


glorious and universal wise as 
Kurope. 

‘Here, these sixty years since Maximilian, Archduke. Emperor, 
gave his Hapsburg blood to be spattered on a rude adobe wall at 
Queretaro, the story of his wistful, futile martyrdom has been 
waiting wrapt up in old newsprint and memoirs’ greasily senti- 
mental pages. No American could find the string to undo it. 

‘“We have paid just as little attention to Juarez’s fame. That 
prodigious little Indian, tireless, inexorable, always terribly 
right, whose powers are so Jehovan, whose personality so blazing 
that Werfel dare not ever bring him actually upon the stage, but 
who is always imprinting his superhuman silhouette upon the 
tortured sky if needed an Austrian, too, to celebrate this 
Juarez for us. 

“And it needs an Austrian, truly, to give this seraggly and 
quixotic incident in the raw little epic of the Americas the over- 


wut Literary D 


SE meaning which all earth and the nations thereof may— 
| must—hear and_ comprehend. For here, in aping his 
stria’s customary adoration of the murdered Maximilian, in 

ecting Mexico’s veneration of Juarez, is Werfel simply seeing 
» old social order decently, Nae carey out, and rushing heeks to 


il the new one in.” 


Werfel’s 1 play is “more than true,” insists this appreciative 
e, for: 


“What few times his play leaps away from recorded incidents, 
ds above them. For the most part, he follows with dogged 
sith the happenings which any little red guide book can cor- 
borate concerning that disastrous, slightly preposterous reign of 
Texico’s second emperor. 
“He begins with the 
ight of Juarez northward, 
1e first bewildered ges- 
wes. of Maximilian to 
wove himself a savior, not 
tyrant, of Mexico. He 
ads with Juarez coming 
a triumph to nod tribute 
t the bier of the enemy 
iis principles have killed. 
““Shrewdly, considerate- 
-, poetically, the play- 
‘right peoples this march 
f events with a throng of 
ersonages of the day and 
writory: the poor, in- 
wiiably ambitious Em- 
-ress Carlotta, whose dis- 
/ppointments would finally 
rag her down to madness. 
“erfirio Diaz, that vivid 
pportunist of how many 
avolutions,thenand there- 
Miter? The Princess Salm, 
- doringandstrange mouth- 
iece of adventuresome 
-mininity forevermore. 
"rchbishop Labaslida, Mar- 
.hal Bazaine, the infamous 
eully from France who 
narched Napoleon’s troops 
way in Mazimilian’s dark 
sour.” 


A close parallel between 
Maximilian, as presented 
»y Werfel, and the tragedy 
of Jesus of Nazareth is 


jointed out by Frank 
Vreeland in the New 
York Telegram. Maxi- 


nilian went, bringing peace 


und good-will on earth— York, the real Empress still lives, 


‘specially to Mexico; he 
was thirty-one years old; 
and ‘‘he goes to his final camp at Queretaro knowing it is to his 


joom, even as his Seriptural predecessor went to the Mount of 


Olives.”’ 

“His elose confidant seeks to dissuade him, but 
‘turn aside from his manifest fate. Then he is betrayed 
9 his own retinue, an officer who meets later with the same 
sontempt which riddled Judas from both sides alike. And when 
the enemy beset the emperor, and one of his suite starts to draw 
his sword, Maximilian stops him. 

‘“‘The parallelism is almost perfect—but the drama is far from 
attaining the same consummate state. 

“*Tuarez and Maximilian’ like Werfel’s 
destructive in its outlook. It prates of the 
Christian ideal. This liberal prince of peace, 
Europe, hoping to be the savior of Mexico—as one character 
axplicitly points out—and who hates the bloodshed and bickering 
constantly staining the world about him, goes down, and all his 
ideals count for nothing. 

““There are occasional fleeting moods of exaltation in the play, 
but these are only shreds and patches. The ultimate impression 
s one of chaos and condemnation. The last ironic blastive 


There are other analogies: 


he will not 
by one 


earlier 
futility of 
who came 


plays, is 
the 
from 
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ROYAL TRAGEDIANS 


The stage Maximilian and his Empress. 
hopelessly 
culminated in the execution of her husband. 


t 


ear 


note is sounded by the cheers of the peons for J uarez, the Mexican 
Indian general, who was his Nemesis, who never once appeared 
in this dramatic fresco and who typified implacable power.” 


¥ UMBRELLA ” ARCHITECTURE FOR 
NEW YORK 


EW YORK’S INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT PROB- 

LEM of where to put all its inhabitants, receives the. 
attention of a passing London architect, who announces 

that a top-heavy sky-seraper, springing like an umbrella-pine 
from its slender — stalk, 
may be the typical New 
York building of the 
future,’ The metropolis, 
which has to go up since 
it can not expand hori- 
zontally, is now turning 
toward pyramidal effects 
in its huge buildings, with 
a series of terraces leading 
up to the summit. But 
these will not give room 
enough, believes our Hn- 
elish visitor, the London 
correspondent of The Jour- 
nal of the American Insti- 


tute of Architects «(New 
York). He speculates 
that: 


“One can visualize the 
future building, with its 
walls perhaps of huge slabs 
suspended from each floor, 
containing every imagin- 
able supply and equip- 
ment. Perhaps the future 
sky-seraper will bulge at 
its summit and spring like 
an umbrella-pine from a 
slender stalk. Perhaps New 
York will some day look 
like a city that is upside 
down.”’ 


Leaving the future, the 
London architect criticizes 
many of New York’s pres- 
ent buildings on the ground 
of “‘standardization’’ and 


While their tragedy is reenacted in New : 
certain 


ever since the horrors that a sameness.”’ 
Many American architects, 


insane 


he says, seem to have been 
too prest to consider the design of their own details, and so are 


“obliged to fall back on the draftsman and the book.’ In the 
case of several new buildings, however, he finds a ‘‘ dramatic 


quality.’ More than even the design of these “‘dramatie build- 
ings,” he coneludes: 


‘ 


‘It is the organization of their structure that thrills our dis- 
ordered English minds, for here the architecture has been planned, 
not only in its form and function, but in themanner of its erection. 

“A visit to the framework of a tall building, with the steel 
frame erected, the services in position, and the walls growing 
hourly, panel by panel, is even better than a cocktail; and like all 
great performances, it is simplicity which lies at the root of this 
success in work, a success astonishing in its economic effect on 
the cost of building. 

“What is customarily demanded in New York is luxury in 
London, and it seems safe to say that this is bound to remain the 
case until both English architects and builders reorganize their 
methods and collaborate more closely in studying the technique 
of economy in the application of labor both to shop materials 


and the various operations of erection on the site.”’ 
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‘MODERN ART, TAMED AND WILD 


ODERN "ART, with its violence, grotesqueness, and 
general distortion, is quieting down, becoming more 
conservative, in nearly all the great art centers of the 

world, announces one of the country’s leading art critics, just 
returned from a three months’ tour of Europe in search of paint- 
ings and information. The same day’s news, however, brings the 
report of an exhibition of futuristic paintings in Venice, where the 
artists, it is said, have fairly outdone themselves in representing 
queerness. Also, from London, comes announcement of the 


From the Chicago Zvening Post 


ART OR SIMPLY ‘PICTORIAL NEURASTHENIA”? 


This painting, 
art in Venice, 


called ‘‘War Festival,’’ is included in 


The Italian futuristic section of the Venetian International 


is said to be attracting much attention by its many: weird effects, 


advance of art-forms beyond futurism, expressionism, or any 


other ‘‘ism”’ hitherto known. These modernistic manifestations 


are, in general, to be set down as an expression of ‘‘the jumps,” 


announces the critic, and may be expected to quiet down as 
emotional conditions become less violent throughout the world. 
“Germany has the jumps, and France has the jumps,’ we are 


told, 
countries. 


“so the modern movement thrives particularly in those 
of 


progression, there are no jumps, and so, with the exception of the 


3ut in England, Jand sanity and methodieal 


works of certain men like Epstein and Paul Nash, the modernistic 


expression in Britain is negligible.’ The eritic, Homer Saint= 
Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute in 


Pittsburgh, was interviewed during a visit to Chicago, where the 


Chicago Evening Post's Weekly Magazine of the Art World 


a current exposition of modern 


performs a unique service to art lovers. The interviewer, Charles 
Victor Knox, following the modernist movement into other 
countries through the reports of Mr. Re aus, writes 
further: 


“The Pittsburgh director attributes the lack of a vigorous mod- 
ernist enthusiasm in Spain to the contentment of the people, the 
thraldom of tradition, and the minor réle played by youth in the 
political and economic drama. In Italy, however, youth leads, 

‘everybody i is a sort of minor Mussolini,’ and the spirit of adver 
ture is rampant. The urge to do something everybody else hasn’t 
done or isn’t doing dominates the people, and quite naturally 
extends to the artists. Therefore, the modernist 
trend is quite apparent there, altho it is not as 
strong as elsewhere. 

“The modern movement has tremendous strength 
in the Norse countries, but for quite a different 
reason, according to Mr. Saint-Gaudens. 

*««There is none of the neurasthenia of Germany in 
Sweden and Norway,’ he said, ‘but those countries 
look to Germany as a leader. Whatever Germany 
does is all right; if Germany turns to erotic art, they 
hasten to jump on the band wagon and acclaim it too. 
No one can accuse the Norwegians of insanity, yet 
they have allowed Munch, the wildest of the wild, 
to decorate the city hall in Oslo!’ 

‘Most of the advanced modern art will slough off, 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens believes. It is a flash of the age, 
and its practitioners include a few people who are 
really insane, an immense number of poseurs and 
a small group of real, vital enthusiasts. The saner 
products of the modernists are really fine, he holds, 
and the insaner, lesser ones vill disappear after hav- 
ing performed one notable service for mankind, 
namely, arousing its critical faculties and making it 
really think. 

***We all see in life what we look for,’ he said. ‘If 
we are used to seeing only conventional pictures, that 
is the kind of pictures we look for and the only kind 
we can “‘see.”’ Brought face to face with the other 
kind we get a distinct shock that is very wholesome, 
in that it provides us with a fresh point of view and 
makes us form our own judgments,’ ” 


While modern art is modifying itself, 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens, it is, at the 


concludes 
same time, “‘visibly 
modifying conservative art.”” Unless it wants to con- 
tinue playing this subsidiary part, argues an English 
(London), 


to seek new 


art critic writing in The Sphere it must 


itself. 
sculptor who holds 


continue to develop, forms for 
He calls attention to a Polish 
that after futurism comes a development which he 
ealls This Pole, Elie N 


enforced his ideals early in his European 


significant form.” vadelman 
by name, 


career by occasional fist fights, but now, according to 


the London reviewer, ‘She has married and settled 


down as a law-abiding citizen of the United States, 


and does these things no more.” The English 

Aee Sine critic, after following the search for ‘significant 
form.” for some years, concludes: 

‘The purely synthetic object in art, then, has 


yet to be discovered; the new form language has yet to be 
exprest, and so it comes about that the whole culture of Europe 
and America is involved in a great modern revolution ecom- 
parable with the movement of the Renaissance. Ve le it is 
maintained, and until the flying atoms attain to a state of com- 
placency once more, the artist has no sure outlook and is involved 
in the uncertainties of research, 


Peecnicmnnes expressionism, non-representationism, ab- 


stractionism, are being tried, as impressionism, cubism, and 
vorticism were tried, but all that is visible at present is a 


too great reliance by artist reformers on the naturalism which 
they set out to disparage. Realism has for long been suspect, 
but we yet await the doom of Nature. Meanwhile, Nadelman 
and such as he are expressing more by their stylisms, their 
exaggerations, and their simplifications, than the old « 
with their reliance on copying and 
to express.”’ 


classicists, 


tradition, could ever hope 


sierra ee ee 


” schools of music. Mr. Henderson recalls that Ernest 
ar a leading news critic of London, ‘‘lately ee 

y anent the playboy of Western 
° named ‘jazz.’” With regard to 
S jazz ‘irritation in general, writes 
. Henderson: 


ee SS: eS SS Ss. See 


“Popular music has existed from 
smote antiquity, and yet the artist 
omposer managed to flourish. Just 
ink of all those centuries during 
the scholars of the tonal art — 
ere occupied in constructing gigantic 

in polyphonic counterpoint 

tined to dwell in the stained-glass 

ht of cathedrals and never touch 

3 life of their time. 

_ “Meanwhile the folk song and the 
rustic dance made glad the peoples of 
hep earth, so that the children of the 
ppy valleys and the snowy moun- 
tains did not care an obolus whether 
the music schools kept or not. <A 
different life entered the soul of the art 
when in the pulsing days of the four- 
teenth century folk-song married the 
fugue. A new child came into the 
world, a child with the blood of the 
‘open air in her veins and the rhythm 
of the world’s dance in her heels. 

“The severer forms of instrumental 
‘Music have never rid themselves of the dance. Why should 
they? Haydn wrote minuets into his symphonies till his own 
head reeled and he wailed his prayer that someone would show 
him how to make a new one. Well, Beethoven attended to that 
by converting the minuet into the scherzo simply by eliminating 
a little more of the high hat (or courtliness, if you must be 
polite), and speeding it up. Later gentlemen, who despaired of 
finding new scherzi, robbed the ballroom of a dance more modern 
than the minuet, the wicked waltz celebrated in verse by Byron, 
and now eschewed by flappers. 

“Tschaikowsky wept in slow waltzes and added also to the 
symphonic treasury the march and the hullabaloo. The last is 
neither a dance nor high hat, but an exciting confusion which 
well-nigh converts the pathetic into a bathetic symphony and 
evokes those ecstatic plaudits always bestowed on loud but 
incomprehensible orchestral noises. Now let us suppose there 
arises a master of symphony who can bend the tango to the gentle 
uses of the scherzo movement. Why not? And if there be one 
who can smooth off the rigid corners of the fox trot, why should 
we not have that dance form also in our cultivated suites?”’ 


Vhich 


From The Sphere dLondony 
“SIGNIFICANT FORM” AS IT PROGRESSES FROM “FUTURISM” 
These three examples of the work of Elie Nadelman, considered one of the most advanced artists of 


All the excited comments on jazz ‘“‘betray a lack of mental 
perspective,’ observes Mr. Henderson, who has spent a number 
of years watching the musical drift of his time. “There really 
seems to be no good reason why we should fear that our youth 
will be debauched by the siren jazz,” he opines further, and as for 
the artistic qualities involved: 


‘“People who like Mutt and Jeff and don’t care for Zuloaga 
belong to a class as old as art, and thousands upon thousands of 


1 unpleasantness between the ‘high hat’ and ‘“‘brown Edward Potthast, whose painting of ‘Surf. in Moonlight” is 


the day, demonstrate successive phases of post-Modernistic art. 
“exaggerated form’’; in the center, 


York’ City’ supplied Pustistepetian for many of the } 


reproduced on thie’ week’s cover of Toe Dicrst. The artist was 
born in Cincinnati in vail and. at saison oe rain 


On the left is an example of 


“expressive form’’; and on the right, ‘‘simplified form.”’ 


rapher’s establishment, records the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, in the course of a recent review of his work. During the 
eight years in which he was employed there, he studied art in 
the Cincinnati Art School, and ‘‘out of a ludicrously small 
salary he saved enough to enable him to go to Europe,” where 
he studied at the Antwerp Academy for three years and later in 
Munich and Paris. After several years abroad, “‘he returned, 
wiser but sadder, to Cincinnati and the lithographing business, 
to save, to make more money, and to study again.’’ All that 
was twenty-seven years ago, and to-day “‘he stands as one of 
America’s best painters,’’ to quote his newspaper critic, with 
such a quality in his work that “artists and connoisseurs who 
have predicted its lasting worth may be relied upon to see their 
predictions fulfilled.”” He is credited with a special luminous 
quality in his work, a detail that is well illustrated in the picture 
reproduced by Tur Diaust this week. The writer summarizes, 
in conclusion: 


“His work, always cheerful and decorative, brought him 
various prizes, among which were the Evans prize at the National 
Academy, the Shaw purchase prize at the Academy, the Clark 
prize at the New York Water Color Society, the Hudnut prize 
at the Water Color Club, a silver medal at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, a prize at the Pan-Pacific Exposition, the Inness medal at 
the Salmagundi Club, and various other honors and medals. 
He is a member of the National Academy, and is represented in 


” 


many of the most important galleries throughout the country.”’ 


LERICAL CRITICISM OF THE ACTION of the 
Detroit churches and Y. M. C. A. in banning Labor 
speakers from their pulpits and platform during the 
American Federation of Labor convention, referred to in these 
pages October 16, is as severe as anything that has come from 
lay sources. Some amends for the slight were, however, made 
in Detroit in a special series of church meetings, in which speakers 
rebuked the aspersions cast on the patriotism of Labor leaders 
by the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, and proclaimed the 
sympathy of the Church for 
organized labor and _ the 
Church’s belief in the right of 
collective bargaining. Much 
of the clerical comment out- 
side of this open-shop city 
follows in the same channel. 
Some confusion exists, how- 
ever, as to whether invita- 
tions to Labor spokesmen 
by the churches were actu- 
ally canceled, tho there is no 
dispute as to the Y.M.C. A’s 
withdrawal of its invitation 
to President William Green 
of the American Federation 
of Labor. James Myers, 
Industrial Secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, 
informs Zion’s Herald (Meth- 
odist) that there were no 
actual withdrawals of invita- 


A: 
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tions to labor men _ by ile 


* Ky) u 
= ‘— ot 
churches, ‘“‘but extreme pres- ct | I | 
sure by the Board of Com- | | Y, 
CHURCHES 1 


merce and the Building Trades 


Association on the official 


SON WOULD 


boards and ministers un- 
doubtedly prevented many 
churches from having speak- 


Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, pastor of the Central Methodist 


” 


ers. 
Kpiscopal Church, writes to the same journal in response to its 


? 


inquiry for the “facts” that ‘‘no invitation extended by any 
church was canceled, tho no doubt some churehes decided not 
to invite because of the intense situation here, with rather striking 
examples of lawlessness.”” Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, says that ‘relatively few 
churches offered provisionally to use American Federation of 
Labor speakers,”’ and that ‘‘in two or three instances ministers 
willing to offer pulpits to labor representatives were unable to 
Dr. Atkins 


has some severe criticism for the Detroit churches in their atti- 


carry churches with them, and gave up the plan.” 


tude toward labor, asserting that: 


“Detroit ministers are backed into a corner on the whole labor 
problem, and their preaching is not strongly marked by the social 


note. The prosperous churches are strongly in the control of 
allied industrial and financial, commercial and_ professional 


interests. As far as the situation io-day is broadly understood 

to mean that the churches take their line from such direct or 

indirect controlling opinion, I consider the understanding just. 
“I consider the whole thing most unfortunate, tho it should be 


CHURCH CRITICISM OF DETROIT CHURCHES ; 


WONDER WHAT THE CARPENTER’S 
THINK 
Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal 


understood in the light of conditions long existing in Detroit. 
The drive of the organs of industrial leaders is, in my judgment, 
ill advised, and the outcome a distinet setback to the churches 
in their task of social mediation.” 


A deeper note of pessimism is sounded by Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, chairman of the Industrial Commission of the Detroit 
Council of Churches, who says that Detroit Protestantism, 
“having identified itself with the employing classes, will live 
while modern industry enjoys 
its primitive glory, and will 
die when modern civilization 
achieves enough intelligence 
to humanize industry.”’ The 
Detroit situation, he writes, 
is simply this: 


“‘Labor unions are weak, 
and the automotive industry 
is using every means to pre- 
vent the organization of labor. 
Preceding the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention, 
thousands of dollars -were 
spent in propaganda. And 
the mind of the city was 
closed so completely upon 
the subject that practically 
no church could invite a labor 
speaker without running the 
risk of an open split in the 
church. We therefore have 
the sorry spectacle of a whole 
Christian Church dragged at 
the heels of a Board of Com- 


merece. The whole incident 
is discouraging and _ disillu- 
iN q Sani ” 
ST ) NUS ‘: sloning. 
{ | 
(\ \ From these and _ other 


| Opa. letters, Zion’s Herald gathers 
that the main issue is clear— 
ABOUT IT “an attempt was made in 
Detroit by certain business 
interests to coerce Christian 
action 


organizations into 


calculated to discredit unionized labor.’’ As for the action of 
the Detroit Y. M..C. A. in canceling its invitation to President 
William Green of the American Federation of Labor to speak, 
Zion’s Herald says 


twenty-five years to overcome the damage done to its prestige 


“it will take the Church of Jesus Christ 


and influence”’ by this action. Says this New England journal: 


“What a terrible admission was made by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association committee that withdrew the invitation to 
Mr. Green! The ‘large building program,’ amounting to some 
$5,000,000, would be jeopardized if the labor leader was given 
a hearing. Has it come to this? Must Christian organizations 
take orders from big business if they desire to have imposing 
edifices in which to worship and earry on religious work? The 
price is too high. What shall it profit us if we gain uneounted 
millions of property at the cost of an emasculated gospel?”’ 


**Here,”’ 


one clear illustration of what the enemies of the ‘Y’ 


comments The Christian Leader (Universalist), ‘is 
and of the 
Church have been asserting and we have been denying, that the 
money power owns us. We can discriminate between the Detroit 
Y¥: MoG) Av-and thes YeuMinG 


tween these Detroit churches and the other Christian churches 


A. organization as a whole, be- 


MI. C. yee hve we, 


lata massmeeting of citizens under the auspices of the Federal 


py, Executive Secretary of the Council’s Social Serviee Com- 
on, characterized the “‘interference”’ of the Board of Com- 


— i ime mt a et tee te me 


bo: itself and to the public welfare.” 
ough presided at a meeting at his church, the Central Methodist 


ipiscopal, where President William Green of the American 


Pec deration of Labor was also one of the speakers. President 
on said, we read in press reports: ‘‘There is no bitterness in 
2} uate and mind. As St. Paulsaid: ‘And the greatest of these 
is charity.’’’ At the Church of St. Aloysius, Dr. John A. Ryan, 
of the Catholic University, Washington, said that the way to 
: peace could be found only in “those arrangements which 
frankly recognize the right of labor to form its own kind of 
organization and which enlist the cooperation of the organized 
workers for the benefit of employer and employee and the 
general public.” 
- While the overwhelming majority of the lay press condemn 
the Detroit churches and Y. M. C. A., for being influenced by 
employers against receiving Labor speakers into their pulpits, 
a few editorial observers take the other side. Among these may 
be quoted the Chicago Journal of Commerce, which declares 
that the pulpit is not a place for economic disputes. ‘‘It is 
not a place for such discussion by ministers or by the guests of 


ministers. There is no more reason for labor leaders to occupy 
pulpits than for open-shop leaders to occupy pulpits. And 
this applies not only to Detroit but to every other city.” An- 


other of the same view is the New York Commercial, which be- 
lieves it ‘‘would be well for the general good if other cities 
would follow suit.”” For, asserts this New York paper in a 
second editorial, 


“For the past several years there has been an organized move- 
ment to prostitute the churches by the infiltration of Socialistic 
and Communistie theories. Ministers—but largely ‘ex’—have 
secured invitations to speak from the pulpit, and used the oc- 
-easion to create a false impression on the audience. The gather- 
ing of organized labor was a splendid chance to do some mission- 
ary work along this line in Detroit. If the American Federation. 
of Labor did not sponsor the move to have these radical ministers 
in Detroit at this time, then the organization is again the victim 
of the left wing element, because, in withdrawing invitations, 
all had to be treated alike. 

“While the radicals will make the most of this incident, will 
employ every publicity medium available , will becloud the issue 
in every way possible, will be more or less successful in deceiving 
the people as to the real issue, the fact remains that Detroit by 
its action has established a precedent that may well be followed 
by every loyal city in the nation.’ 


: oat SPREE OF cyt ese ee od iat Th 


ver. sae pt pinche seem to Ihave made some fn 
is in a series of eighteen meetings on convention Sunday, — 
ger aeeD to the mammon of feat 
nately, this interpretation is largely. ‘unwarranted, President 


uncil of the Churches of Christ in America, Dr. Worth M. 


ee as ‘“‘a great misfortune, not only to the churches, but to~ 
Dr. Lynn Harold 


wee 


Angell said, and went on, as he is’ ee in the New ee 
Journal Courier: ot wo 
“Tt may be enabled at once that so Faas we Riatat od 


solely by hostility to religion, the change would hardly have been 
made at this time save for the belief of many men of deep re- 


-ligious convietion, both students and members of the faculty, 


that the true interests of religion would be more effectively 


‘promoted if the requirement of chapel attendance were abrogated 


and men were left to decide for themselves in what way they 
would express their religious interests. Undoubtedly among the 
proponents of the change there were not a few who hold all 
religion in contempt, and who looked with acute hostility on the 


old requirement; and, equally, without doubt, many a student 


found it irritating to be obliged to arise at so early an hour 
as the week-day service required, and annoying to be obliged by 
the Sunday service to remain so often in New Haven over the 
week-end. A few men felt that freedom of conscience was in- 
vaded by the regulation. But there were so many obvious bene- 
fits, direct and indirect, flowing from the practise, that unless 
many of the friends and supporters of the Christian religion 
had been convinced that, under modern conditions, the require- 
ment was harmful rather than helpful to the largest crowd and 
most enduring interests, the shift would probably not have 
occurred.” 


The next day, we read in the New Haven Register, there 
were only 250 undergraduates, professors and instructors in 
Battell Chapel at the first morning session of voluntary chapel. 
But Prof. H. H. Tweedy, of the Divinity School, who is in 
charge of the task of developing religious life and thought of 
the undergraduates, is said not to have been dismayed at the 
small attendance. ‘‘In fact,’’ he is quoted as saying, ‘‘we are 
very much encouraged, for you can not expect as large an 
attendance for voluntary chapel. If we get this many every 
day we will be contented.” At Harvard and other colleges 
which have voluntary attendance, he said, ‘“‘only about fifty 
students come every morning.”’ 

Believing that the change will be a success if those in charge 
know how to handle the student body, the New Haven Journal- 
Courier remarks, however, that ‘‘should it be a failure, there 
ean be no return to compulsory chapel,’’ any more than there 
can be a return to the tradition that the President must be an 
ordained Congregational minister. Continuing its observations, 
The Journal Courier remarks: é 


“The reaction is not against God or any of His works; it is 
against compulsion, which in this, as in other connections, is 
another case of prohibition. Yale undertook to prohibit, and 
did prohibit, its undergraduates to exercise their judgment and 
will in their religious devotions. It succeeded as a matter of 


“That ship anill last ae 
ably not even the college 
_ authorities believe. Before 
long the preachers in the 
chapel will have to be select- 
ing some such reproachful 
text as ‘Ye did run well 
for a season.’ Without al- 
leging that the Scriptural 
saying that the heart is 
deceitful above all things 
applies especially to col- 
lege students, it has to be 
admitted that their be- 
havior is not always what 
it seems to be. We. shall 
have ~to» wait until next ; 
June before getting Cue eorhi Sts tists about the effect of a 
voluntary college chapel upon the actual attendance.” 


ak 


anguish in this flame. _ 


and ever. ; 
> 


~ 
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HELL ABOLISHED AGAIN 


a3 REL, MAY BE ABOLISHED if certain powerful 

| influences in the Church of England have their way, 
- runs a special cable’ from London appearing in some 
of the American papers, thus reviving the old question whether 
a God of love could condemn His creatures to eternal punishment. 
In a discussion of the relationship of the Church to youth and 
science at the English Church Congress, at Southport, the Bishop 
of Liverpool criticized the “fear of hell” as inspired by church 
teaching. He questioned, we read, whether the Church did 
well to hold to the tradition of presenting ideas of punishment 
for sin. ‘For us,’ he is quoted as saying, ‘the old symbol of 
hell.is gone. But let us not allow it to be forgotten that the 
reality behind it remains—God’s unbending hatred of evil.” 
Jerome K. Jerome, the novelist, would also banish the doetrine 
of hell. Speaking at a meeting commemorating the septicen- 
tennial of the death of St. Francis of Assisi, the novelist said, 
we read: ‘‘It is time, surely, for the Chureh of Christ to clear its 
Founder’s name of the stigma of having proclaimed and preached 
a God of cruelty and revenge.” Mr. Jerome thinks: 


“Hell must have been the invention of the devil. Whe re the 
word occurs in the Old Testament it merely has the meaning 
of the Greek Hades. Can it be supposed that Christ, when He 
commanded that we love our enemies was preaching to man 
a doctrine of perfection to which God was unable to attain? It 
is an evil heresy, stultifying the teachings of Christ. Until it 
is openly and authoritatively recante ‘d, the Church remains the 
advocate and apologist of crue iN 


On this side of the water, Bishop W. T. Manning of New York 
agrees in the main with the new teaching. ‘*‘Much of the Serip- 
tural teaching is figurative,” he is quoted in the New York 
Evening World as saying. ‘‘Much has been taught and preached 
in the past regarding hell which was neither Seriptural nor 
reasonable.” Bishop Manning thinks that “sin inflicts its own 
punishment by its own ruinous effects on character and per- 


% some Seuteek er HELL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT — he : 
“Matthew PAM 41: Then shall he say also unto them on the left. 


hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fing: 
whieh i is prepared for t the devil and his angels. 


nae 16: 23-24: And in Fiades he lifted up his yes, being in 
torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 

' His bosom. And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have 
merey on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 

of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am in 


Rev. i4 : 10-11: He also shall drink of the wine of the wrath of 
God, which is prepared unmixed in the cup of his anger; 
and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the 
presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the 
Lamb: and the smoke of their torment goeth up for ever 


to The a4 He 
That journal says ‘that t 
Christian idea of he 
not come from Jewish 
tures, and it asks: ‘Wi 
orthodox Judaism . . . fol: 
low the Christian if not 
Liberal Jewish lead, 
destroy one of its anome 
that is driving its intelle 
tuals and its youth from he 
synagog?”’ .! < 

“Speaking the mind of 
Catholies,”’ on the other hand, the Rev. James M. Gillis, Paulist 
preacher and editor of The Catholic World, says that Catholies 
“consider it absurd to imagine that a cleric in England at this late 
date should be discovering the truth about hell. The Roman 
Catholic Church has been in existence for many centuries and 
she has had a very definite teaching about hell in all those ages. 
That teaching is based upon the explicit affirmations of Jesus 
Christ.” In an interview given to the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference News Service, Father Gillis goes on: 


‘ 


“‘T think no honest reader of the New Testament would ven- 
ture to say that Christ Himself did not believe in hell. Any one, 
therefore, who now rejects the reality of hell must find himself 
in contradiction not only with the Church of all past ages but. 
with Christ Himself. 

“T find many who are willing to say that the Church was mis- 
taken, but few, at least among Christians, ready to declare that 
Christ Himself was in error. The Bishops of Liverpool and New 
York should make it clear whether they are rejecting the explicit 
teaching of Jesus. 

“The Catholic Church, now as always, taking her doctrine 
directly from the lips of Christ, teaches the reality of hell. She 
does not, of course, vouch for the imaginations of poets and 
preachers who have described so viv se and so fearfully the 
nature of the punishments of hell. I should not care, for ex- 
ample, to make an apologia for the hell of Dante or the hell of 
Jonathan. Edwards. 

“The Catholic Church refrains from an attempt to deseribe 
minutely what hell is like. She merely teaches that there is 
a hell, that its pains are eternal and that man who has sinned 
and who dies unrepentant suffers punishment in body and in 
mind,”’ 


To the philosophical mind, comments the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“open recantation” of the older religious teaching would be 


rather a doubtful advantage, unless or until idealism in conduct 
should become more general than it is now. 


* Certainly ‘open recantation’ by great denominations is very 
far away. Individuals are not alw ays persecuted for having 
ideas. of their own. That is another matter. It may be, as 


Burns said, that ‘the fear of hell’s the hangman’s whip to haud 


the knave in order,’ but until the grip of honor is more generally 
effective, that fear has its function to perform. The same might 
be said of our criminal law.’ 


should be eaten ~ 
every day! 


ee IS A fact well recognized 
by dietetic experts that 
some foods, among them 
soups, act as a positive stim- 
ulant to the flow of the diges- 
tive juices. This action is 
highly beneficial. It is a 
wholesome spur to the appetite 
and it aids in prompt, efficient 
digestion. | Remember this 
about soup. Think of it as a 
delicious hot dish which is 
also splendidly healthful and desirable to 
serve on the family table for every reason. 
‘ Condensed soups, already cooked, 
made in spotlessly clean kitchens by 
| manufacturers of high reputation for 
e SOUD y OUTLr quality, are available to you at every food 
store. 
° ~ 

QiNte soup every day is one of the 
a e 1 e. a V9, a y S golden rules of health and since 
‘variety is the spice of appetite,” every 
housewife should make it a point to know 
| the different kinds of soups which she can 
WV e. COI l\eS A always obtain in such convenient form. 
By familiarizing herself with them she will 
quickly know how to adapt them to her 
differing needs and occasions. She will 
find it helpful to think of them in three 
groups: vegetable purees, substantial soups 
made with meat or meat broth, and the 

clear soups. 
The vegetable purees include Tomato 
Soup, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups. Tomato is, as you know, the king 
of all soups—leading all others in 
popularity, a favorite with just about 
everybody, the soup which by actual count 
is served most frequently in the home. No 
doubt it is the peculiarly piquant and 
refreshing flavor of tomato soup which is so 
appealing to all tastes. And condensed 
tomato soup offers it to you at its very 
12 cents best. In fact it was the condensed soup 
which first won for tomato its tremendous 
a Can \ | vogue and success. And it is the tomato 
: soup in its condensed form which today 
reigns as the supreme favorite everywhere. 
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OURISHING, tempting and whole- 
some are the other vegetable purees, 
made from the sweetest peas, tender 
young asparagus shoots, snow-white celery, 
or meaty beans, as your selection may be. 
Extra-rich and attractive served as Cream 
Soups, according to the simple directions 
on the can. 
At the head of the hearty soups made 
with meat or meat broth, is that old 
household standby, Vegetable Soup. It is 
only second to Tomato in popularity, is 
offered to you at all stores, and contains 
no less than thirty-two different 
ingredients! Vegetable-Beef, Beef, Ox 
Tail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Chicken, 
Chicken-Gumbo, Mutton, Pepper Pot 
and Clam Chowder each has its distinctive 
appeal and appropriateness. ; 
And, finally, the clear soups—those 
dainty but invigorating blends, such as 
Consomme, Bouillon, Julienne and 
Printanier! How enticing to the appetite 
either for the formal luncheon and dinner 
or many of the regular family meals! 


VitTHePHE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
» 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be 


ELECTIONS from Alabama poets fill 


several pages in the current American 


Mercury. There is a historical touch, and 
a certain place-flavor besides, in the follow- 
ing bit of free verse: 


ALABAMA TWILIGHT 


~ 
By Cari Lamson CaRMER 


Black-bearded horsemen 

Ride the old trail; 

The last sunset ray 

Strikes crimson from a breastplate. 
A gust blows it 

Against the fluting banner of Spain. 


Ghosts walk at Twenty-one Mile Bluff 

Above the blackness gathering below 

On the Tombigbee; 

The walls of St. Louis de la Mobile 

Are shadows in the mist— 

Violins— 

(Their notes are scampering through the dusk) 
Women’s voices— 

“Sur le pont d' Avignon 

On y danse.” 


Round-topped wagons 

Swaying behind the slow, slow oxen, 
Swaying into Alabama. 

Blue smoke; 

Out of the half-light—a war whoop. 
Cabins at St. Stephens, 

Cabins at Cahaba, 

Wetumpka and Eufala, 

Atauga, Sylacauga, 

Tuskalusa, Tallapoosa, 

Boligee. 


Long fields of cotton 

Lie white, 

White as the columns of the Big House 
Among the dark oaks, 

(Silver door-knobs and carpets of white velvet. 
A minor chant, long drawn, 

Soft and husky as the air, 

Drifts 

From somewhere in the shacks 

Down at the quarter— 

“*T couldn’t hear nobody pray! 


wv 


.O Lord, 


I couldn’t hear nobody pray!” 


“Halt! Who comes here?”’ 

** Alabama Corps Cadets. Who goes there?”’ 

“Fourth Kentucky. Give ‘em hell, boys!” 

School-boys march in white-faced retreat, 

The April sky behind them alight with intermit- 
tent fire. 


Wings of flame 

Flaunt molten passion 

Across the after-sunset skies ; 

Grim black girders 

Rim the world. 

Hammers clang high in the air, 

The earth is a blackened honeycomb. 


Repetition tends to give a trance-like 


effect to the poetical prose of this vignette 


in The Nation: 


SMOKE GOES UP SLOWLY 


By Eur SrrGeu 


Smoke goes silently up to the sky 
setting; 

Setting, setting, this day after thousands and 

thousands and thousands of days. 

move along pavements, people talk in the 
clean, cool time before twilight, and smoke 
goes up to the waiting, quiet skies. 

Work is over, ; those who went out 
of kitchens in the morning are now in kitchens 
again; and smoke goes slowly up to the wait- 
ing, quiet skies. 


, while the sun is 


Feet 


rushes are over 


Berrore the political fortunes of Treland 
made him a statesman, the man who signs 
himself ‘‘A”’ had won an international rep- 
utation as an Irish poet of a peculiarly ethe- 
real imagination. This somewhat cryptic 


threnody eae in The Irish Statesman 


(Dublin): 
VALE 
By A 


This was the heavenly hiding place 
Wherein the spirit laughed a day, 

All its proud ivories and fires 
Shrunk to a shovelful of clay. 


It must have love, this silent earth, 
To leap up at the King’s desire, 
Moving in such a noble dance 
Of wreathéd ivory and fire. 


It will not stir for me at all, 

Nor answer me with voice not gleam 
Adieu, sweet-memoried dust, I go 

After the Master for the dream. 


Youru looking forward to age is likely 
to find the prospect as dismal as that which 
is given expression in this leader of a group 


of lyrics in the current Virginia Quarterly | 


Review (Charlottesville, Va.): 


THIS PASSIONATE YOUNG PRIDE 


By Lawrence Len 


We, who have loved a, long clean rapier, 

Shall bend above an old man’s walking stick— 

Shall prop the straight, proud swiftness which 
we were 


With shaking hands that once were sure and quick. | 


And, who will cry the foulness of his shame: 
That age has crept with its slow insolence 
To falsify the cleanness of youth’s name. 
And change impulse to sick indifference? 


We who have searched for beauty down dark 
streets 

And smelled spring mornings with the blood aleap, 

Shall turn back home, when dusk with moonlight 
meets, 

To lay the timid, troubled heart asleep. 


Our swords played for the secret pulse of truth, 
And we rode to the tireless hounds’ long cry; 
But age will drop the leaping blade of youth 
And nod at home when hounds are running by. 


We, who so loved the serpent dart of steel, 
Shall someday find our gallant fighting done 
Mouthy old men, whose senses scarcely feel, 
Spending their long day mumbling in the sun 


CoMPENSATIONS however, 
with the passing 
noteworthy 
borne witness. 


may 
years, 


come, 
as a 


poets 


number of | 
and philosophers have 
One compensation is ex- | 


prest in the following ee from The Hue 


and Cry, of Woodstock, New York: 


THE GIFT 
By Hervey WHITH 


Sitting in my wooded valley of the years 
I see the procession of all youth in a vision; 
I see it dappled with shifting sunlight and cloud 
shadows; 


The gloom of winter-rains shrouds it sometimes, | 


The moonlight lends her bloom, 
mystery— 

But ever I feel the throb of its intensity. 

Through ambition, through 
through passion, 

A subtlety as of fragrance comes to me, 

And in this I live, in this I aspire, 


In this I am wholly content. 


wearied 


| The 


| A hard life but not dull like the life of the 


returned. 


For there is a gift of youth to age that passes all 
gifts. 

In unconscious selfishness the great gift is proffered 

It warms the heart, it soothes the soul, it obliter- 
ates all regrets for life’s failures. 


Grave vision of clear eyes and tremulous smiles, 

Of supple bodies and lithe limbs and foolish 
laughter, 

You are the gathered heaven of mortality, 

The reward promised to the ambitions of our 
youth. 

It is not what we supposed it was then. 

Tt lies outside our early efforts and early yearning, 

But it is none the less fragrant and significant ; 

It is none the less satisfying. It is more. 


Harvecters of hard fields are celebrated 
in this poem from The Bookman (New 
York): 


IT IS NOT EASY 


By EvizaspetH J. COATSWORTH 


It is not easy, the harvest of the ocean, 

Not like wheat to be reaped in a long hot day 

With cider under the hedge, not like potatoes 

To be dug for leaning down to finger the clay, 

Not like apples or almonds with ladders leaning 

Against the fruit-filled boughs, not like milk and 
cream 

Drumming into a pail at dawn and evening, 

Not like watercress gathered in the current of 
a stream— 


No, for fishing a man must be stout armed and 
hearted, 

Dawn and dark he must harness the wind, he must 
rein 

The unbroken wind to his plow and his furrow 

Over his own head may close rolling again. 

Rain and sleet he must bear blinded and rocking, 

He must fight through long nights when the winds 
cut like flails, 

Haul at the lines and hold to the tiller 

Andstruggle half frozen with storm-maddened sails. 


It is not easy, the harvest of the ocean. 

A hard life have its gleaners and one often cut 
short, 

But they reap without sowing which is sweet to 
wild natures 

And it is as conquerors that they storm into port— 

farm- 
yard, 

The rutted long struggle with niggardly ground. 

sailors go out to the curve of the ocean 

And their field has no hedge and their road has no 
bound! 


Tue joysof husbandry, ona slightly differ- 


| ent plane, inspire this lively little song, which 


the darkness, | 


rnin | 
waiting, 


is published in a recent number of the Lon- 
don Spectator: 


CREATION 
By Hamish MAacLAREN 


Ir I had an acre of land— 

O an acre of land! 

Within cry of the hills, the high hills, 
And the sea and the sand, 

And a brook with its silvery voice— 
I would dance and rejoice! 


t would build a small house on my land— 
So I would, a small home! 

Within call of the woods, the high woods, 
Within flight of the foam! 

And O, I would dig, I would delve, 

Make a world by myself! 


O I would keep pigs, and some hens, 
And grow apples and peas: 

All things that would multiply, flowers 
For my hive of striped bees— 

If I had an acre of land 

Life should spring from my hand! 


HE WINDY CITY is getting the “black bottle,” 
_according to a writer who has made an intimate study 
. of its present distressful situation—a situation that has 
found its most emphatie expression at this writing in a local 
agitation for Federal aid to restore order, on the plea that 
municipal authority has broken down. What is meant by the 
“black bottle” is explained by William G. Shepherd in the 
course of a timely article in Collier's, wherein he sets forth that 
“‘in every glass of Chicago’s beer there are knockout drops— 
death pellets of graft 
money which are poison- 
ing her civie physique.”’ 
- But it needs an anecdote 

to give the peculiar fla- 
vortothatsinisterphrase. 
Mr. Shepherd was riding 
in an automobile across 
Chieago’s business dis- 
trict from State’s Attor- 
ney Robert E. Crowe’s 
office to the City Hall, 
“with two well-known 
beer-runners.”’ He owed 
the courtesy of a ride to 
the fact that he was ac- 
companied by a police- 
man well and favorably 
known to the occupants 
of the car. The latter 
had seen Mr. Shepherd 
and the policeman try- 
ing to stop an empty 


P. & A. photograph, Chicago Bureau 


AFTERMATH OF THE AMBUSCADE 


naturedly picked them 
up. It was an expensive car, and the two young men in charge of 
it were expensively tailored. They talked familiarly with the 
policeman, who at length inquired, ‘‘Where’s So-and-So?”” To 
which the young man at the steering-wheel replied, ‘‘No bullet 
was ever made to fit a hole in that bimbo, so they gave him the 
black bottle.” No elucidation accompanied the statement, and 
Mr. Shepherd was evidently too tactful to confess his mystifica- 
- tion; but when the drive was over he asked the policeman what 
they had meant by the ‘‘black bottle.” At which the Chicago 
policeman laughed and said: 
‘©Oh, that’s some kind of a drink that a fellow thinks is whisky. 
Your liver can’t digest it, so your clock stops. They musta 
poisoned that guy because they couldn’t bang him,” 

And Mr. Shepherd adds his conviction that ‘‘the great Chicago 
that no adversity, not even a great fire, could kill, is getting the 
black bottle to-day.”’ 

His analysis of the situation was followed by a deadly renewal 
of the machine-gun warfare which has given Chicago a unique 
eminence in the history of crime. The casualties this time in- 
cluded two men killed and three wounded. Among the latter is 
W. W. O’Brien, formerly Assistant State’s Attorney, latterly an 
energetic counsel for accused gang murderers. In a prelude to 
a graphic narrative of the affray, the Chicago Daily News tells us: 

Opposite the place of ambush, the corner-stone of Holy Name 
Cathedral scarred by the killers’ bullets, offered eloquent com- 
ment. ‘Marred but still decipherable is this inscription: 

‘“‘In the Name of Jesus Every Knee Shall Bow—Those That 
Are in Heaven and Those on Earth.”’ 


Ascribing the assassinations to ‘‘the savage, undercover war of 


GUNNERS AND TARGETS IN CHICAGO'S 


Attorney W. W. O’Brien, on the stretcher, being carried from a doctor's office, where 
- he received emergency treatment after falling under a rain of machine-gun bullets. 
taxicab, and had good- : 


‘ a ; e ie . ‘ 
CRIME WAR | 
alley buccaneers for advantage in the highly competitive business i 
of supplying the Chicago trade with needle beer and questionable 
hooch,”’ the News reporter thus assembles the known facts: 


Late yesterday afternoon two Cadillac cars, one a phaeton and 
the other a coupé, drove up in front of Schofield’s—formerly 
O’Banion’s—flower store at 738 North State Street. In the _ 
phaeton were ‘‘Hymie”’ Weiss and Pine, his man-at-heels. | 

Soon afterward a Chrysler car pulled up in East Superior 
Street, just opposite the west curb of State Street, where the 
Cadillacs stood. Murray got out of it and strolled over to sit 
de with Weiss in the big 
machine. 

All this time, unseen 
by any one, two men 
watched from a dirty 
window on the second 
floor at 740 North State 
Street. They had a 
Thompson machine gun 
—a weapon of the sort 
used in killing Assistant 
State’s Attorney William 
H. MeSwiggin last spring 
—heside them and they 
had been waiting a long ~ 
and weary time. The 
floor behind them was 
littered with the butts 
of the dozens of cigarets 
they had smoked while 
killing time. 

Weiss was under their 
gun, but they waited. 
For whom?  Drueci? 
O’Brien? The police do 
not know, but it is cer- 
tain that the two waiting 
men got excitedly busy 
when a Buick sedan, in 
which the figures of two 
men could be seen dimly, 
drew up on the east side of the street, in front of the cathedral. 
The machine gun was eased to the sill. preteen fl” 

Weiss also came to life. As if he recognized the neweol.ners, he | 
jumped out of his Cadillae and started across the street. | Murray 
was behind him. Weiss had reached the car tracks when the 
dirty, unnoticed window of the $8-a-week ‘‘second-floor front”’ 
of 740 was flung open to let out a blue muzzle that began to spit 
fire into the street. 

Weiss fell. Murray fell. From the Buick sedan two men 
jumped and started running. The police say they were O’Brien 
and his “‘investigator,’’ Jacobson. 

The gun in the window was rattling like a rivet hammer now 
and chips of stone flew from the cathedral front as the bullets 
pinged against it. O’Brien, running, was knocked down by two 
bullets that hit him in the middle. As he fell two more bullets 
went through his right arm to his breast. 

Jacobson, legging it in the opposite direction, staggered, then 
recovered himself and ran on, stumbling on a wounded right leg. 

From the Cadillac phaeton Pine had leapt at the first crack of 
the gun overhead. He knew what wasup. Before he had reached 
the corner a shock spun him around and sent him moaning down 
Superior Street on Jacobson’s heels, clutching his belt. He had 
been shot in the stomach. 

Perhaps twenty men and women were where they could see the 
shooting, but they didn’t linger to look. As they ran they got 
fugitive glimpses, from which the police constructed their pic- 
ture. One heard the two gunmen in the furnished room up-stairs 
seuffle down the hallway under the load of their machine gun, 
crash open a rear door and go scrambling for the back fence 
Another glimpsed them running away. A third saw Jacobson and 
Pine hobble out of sight, and put a policeman on their trail. 
That’s about all. 

The police found O’Brien, Weiss, and Murray lying where they 
had fallen, with priests from the cathedral trying to help them. 

(Continued on page 41) 


Only one car t 


IN 


-And that an Ytalian car 


several thousand dollars higher 
than the Ftupmobile Gight r 7 


THE 


Thoughtful and analytical engineers, looking for 
a cat to compare with the beautiful Hupmobile 
Eight, find only one. 


That one is an eminent Italian eight, built in 
the painstaking European method, and priced 
several thousand dollars higher than the Hup- 
mobile Eight. . 


That is both significant and important; for if 
these engineers are correct in their judgment, it 
means that the doors are closed to every car in 
America which might aspire to compare with 
the Hupmobile product. 


r 7 1 


But far more significant and important is the 
other fact that the public today is rapidly adopt- 
ing engineering opinion and judgment as its own. 


For this car is being bought today in large and 
increasing volume by those who heretofore paid 
the same price or a higher price for cars other 
than eights in their search for the ultimate. 


7 7 Yr 


Any good car is smooth—up to a point; and 


which Hupmobile has developed that principle, 
smoothness is thevery essence of its performance. 


It is the last word in liveliness. Its get-away is 
faster, and especially it is faster in second gear, 
which’almost everybody uses now-a-days in 
starting. 


And yet, with its eight cylinders, the Hupmobile 
is showing a frugality and an efficiency in gaso- 
line consumption that are amazing to those who 
thought they had driven economical cars. 


q r r 


We speak specifically about smoothness, quick- 
footedness,” é€conomy in running and upkeep, 
modish beauty, quality in the manufactured 
product, spacious riding luxury. You have the 
assurance of engineers—inquiring, eminent men 
—that the Hupmobile Eight has brought these 
attributes to their highest expression. 


If you have never experienced the difference 
between the finest eight-cylinder performance 
and the best of other kinds of performance, one 
real test of the Hupmobile Eight will establish 
eight-cylinder superiority for you forever. 


BEAUTY + COLOR OPTIONS + LUXURY 


Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. Sedan, seven-pas- 
senger, $2495. Sedan-Limousine, seven-passen- 
ger, 2595. , Brougham, five-passenger, $2245. 
Victoria, five-passenger, $2345. Coupe, two-pas- 
senger, with rumble seat, $2345. Roadster, 


that point is the degree to which 
its principle permits it to be de- 
veloped. 

But smoothness is inherent and 


inevitable in the straight-eight 
principle; and in the high state to 


Sedan 


45 


- with rumble seat, $2045. Sport 
Phaeton, five-passenger, $2045. 
Touring, five-passenger, *1945. 
Touring, seven-passenger, *2045. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus 


revenue tax. 
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points where visitors might be conveniently slaughtered and 
a safe get-away made by the killers. 

That this order was not carried out was said to have been due 
to unusual vigilance by the special intelligence unit of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which has been working under cover here for 

several weeks. 

Chief of Police Collins 
says there will be more 
-killings shortly. ‘The 
end is not in sight,” he 
admitted to-day. ‘“‘A re- 
prisal campaign is on 
among the gangsters and 
this will continue until one 
faction is wiped out.” 


Meanwhile one of the 
most notorious of the gang 
leaders makes his voice 
heard in a plea for peace 
and a proffer of the olive 
branch to his embattled 
rivals. As narrated by an 
Associated Press corre- 
spondent: 


Al (Searface) Capone, 
reputed king of the Cicero 
underworld and beer-run- 
ner extraordinary, wants 
to see the end of gang mur- 
der in Chicago ‘‘ because 
there is enough business 
for all of us without killing 
each other like animals in 
the streets.”’ 

While police were-inves- 
tigating the wide ramifica- 
machine-gun battle, which took the lives of 


International Newsreel, Chicago 


HE’S A GOOD GANGSTER NOW 


Meaning the phrase in the sense of 


the old saying about the ‘‘only good 
Indian.”’ For ‘‘ Hymie’’ Weiss (above) 
is dead-——shot by rival beer-runners, 


tions of Monday’s 


two North Side beer barons and wounded. three other men, Ca- 


pone, who is twenty-seven and formerly a residentof Brooklyn, 
calmly told reporters in his modest Cicero hoetel.room of his 
‘“‘abhorrence of butchery’’ and his efforts to bring about peace 
in the booze-running underworld. 

‘**T don’t want to die in the street punctured*by machine-gun 
fire,’’ said the Cicero vice lord, leader of the faction opposing Hy- 
mie Weiss, slain gangster and 
North Side booze overlord. 
But while police suspicion im- 
mediately was directed Cice- 
roward for an explanation of 
the latest gang killing there 
was no direct evidence, and 
Chief Morgan Collins said it 
was a waste of time to arrest 
Capone. 

Capone, of course, has an 
alibi,’ he asserted. ‘‘He was 
in Cicero when the shooting 
oceurred. If we bring him in, 
it will be because we have the 
goods on him cold, but there 
is no use putting him on the 
erill until we do.” 

Capone, who has taken the 
name of Brown, gave his ver- 
sion of the gang feuds in a 
small hotel room, which he 
said had been his home, office 
and shelter for fourteen 
months. It contained only 
a bed, dresser and three 
chairs, the one object indicat- 
ing the affluence of the man 
who is reported to have made 
more than two million dollars 
in the game being a 
magnificent diamond brooch 
tie- pin with a four-carat ame- 
thyst in its center. 

Holding a photograph of 


booze 


P. & A. photograph, Chicago Bureau 


his seven-year-old boy in his We are looking across North State Street from the side where the Holy Name Cathedral was scarred by bullets. 
hand and spea king of his love The window from which the assassins directed their fire is indicated (with acknowledgy ~ the Chicago 


of the youngster and his rela- 
tives, Capone declared he had 
‘“hegged those fellows to put 


HERE 


Tribune), also the two lines of fatal fire, 
‘‘where Weiss had his headquarters and in which D3 


oS a CE. 


Ae nittyabe aide ee 
away their pistols and talk sense to me. They all got families, 
too. What makes them so crazy to end up on a slab in a morgue 


with their mothers’ hearts broken over the way they died? 

“Tf any one will get those fellows together—what’s left of the 
North Side ga1g—and any one else that thinks they’re bucking 
me in business and take their guns away and sit them down to 
listen to me I’ll make peace with all of them. And I’ll keep it, too. 

“T’ll tell them why I want peace—because I don’t want to 

break the hearts of people that love me—and maybe I can make 
them think of their mothers and sisters, and if they think of 
them they’ll put up their guns and treat their business like any 
other man treats his—as something to work at and forget when 
he goes home at night.” 
’ Capone saw the genesis of gang killings in the breaking away 
of members of his own organization, including Weiss, ‘‘Schemer”’ 
Drucci and Dion O’Banion. Capone set up here seven years ago 
with Johnny Torrio and ‘‘Nails’’ Norton. 

“Finally these fellows began to make a little money and forgot 
we were the ones who put them in business,” he went on. ‘‘ They 
began thinking they were bigger than we were. Then they told 
us they were going in for themselves. Well, that was all right 
with us. We figured there were customers for all the beer in the 
world and they were welcome to those they could dig up. 

‘But pretty soon they began to act nasty. ‘Nails’ and O’Ban- 
ion had been killed and the other guys were feeling chesty. 
Finally we had to talk to them about it and tell them to stay in 
their own yard and behave themselves.” 

Soon after, however, Torrio was attacked, but according to 
Capone was willing to forgive and forget. 

“‘T talked to ‘Hymie’ Weiss and the others, saying: 

*** What do you want to do—die before you’re thirty? I don’t.’ 

“We started over. We kept our bargain, but they broke theirs. 
I sent word to those fellows to stop while some of us were left 
alive. They wouldn’t listen. A couple of weeks after that eleven 
ears drove past this hotel at noon and gave us a machine-gun fire 
that made this street look like a battle-field.”’ 

Then followed another peace conference, which broke up, 
Capone said, when he refused to offer up for assassination the two 
men who had fired on Drucci and Weiss on Michigan Avenue. 

Police investigation of the Weiss slaying, while it failed to bring 
to light any clues to the actual slayers, uncovered a mass of 
related details that kept all agencies employed in an extensive 
investigation. 

One inquiry was started into charges that the murders had un- 
covered a gang plot, backed by at least $100,000, to corrupt wit- 
nesses and jurors in the murder trial of Joe Saltis, a Weiss hench- 
man. Simultaneously Federal authorities started an investigation 


mt 
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THE MACHINE GUN SPAT DEATH 


of which the left-hand one crosses ‘he Se05 of é's flower store, 


; (Co binwed from page 36) 
O’Brien alone was ali 
where Sergt. Edward /MeGuire almost tearfully demanded of 
him: H 

“Bill, for God’s bale tell me who did it?” a 

O’Brien waved him away. ; 

“T can’t talk now,” he said. 
a hospital.” 

McGuire was cut short by a priest, come to administer the last 
sacrament. The police did not see the lawyer again until he was 
in Merey Hospital. He was conscious, tho in pain, and he 
gave his questioners a story that was completely at variance with 
everything other witnesses had told. 

““T wasn’t with those other men,”’ said O’Brien. 
street-car from the Criminal 
Court building. I was there 
until late on the Saltis case. 
I was going to meet my wife at 
Chicago Avenue. Passing Su- 
perior Street I heard shots. I 
ran over to State Street, and 
was hit.” 

In the meanwhile the police, 
picking up shreds of informa- 
tion from the excitement of the 
scene of the shooting, had con- 
structed a story that didn’t 
agree with O’Brien’s. In a doc- 
tor’s office around the corner 
they had picked up Jacobson 
and Pine. Jacobson, iden- 
tifying himself as ‘‘indepen- 
dent candidate for alderman in 
the twentieth ward,” had ad- 
mitted driving O’Brien to the 
scene of the shooting. He had 
been working as an ‘“‘investi- 
gator,” hesaid. The Buick car 
in front of the cathedral was 
his. He and O’Brien had ar- 
rived together in it. 


“T’m hit bad. I’ve got to go to 


“T took a 


From the dead ‘‘king’s”’ 
coat pocket, along with $5,800 
in cash and checks, the nar- 
rative runs on, detectives had 
taken another bit of evidence 
that seemed to show reason for 
f, Visit-by O’Brien: 
ee P,. & A. photograph, Chicago Bureau 

It was a list of the jurors 
selected for the trial of ‘‘ Polack 
Joe” Saltis, south-side gang 
chief, for the murder of 
““Mitters” Foley, a rival. The 
jurors— orn in but a little while before. 

And above Schofield’s flower shop, once owned by O’Banion, 
was other evidence. Letters, checks, personal belongings identi- 
fied the second story, separated by just a wall from the hiding- 
place of the killers, as the private office of Weiss-Drucci, Inc., 
bootleggers, gunmen and terrorists. Interesting, some of: the 
papers. ‘Two checks for $150 each, for instance, made out to 
currency and signed with the name of ‘‘Carlos Ames! Carlos 
Ames is secretary of the Lincoln Park Board. Another item was 
a picture post-card from Paris, bearing a note about ‘‘good times, 
wish you were here,” and signed ‘‘ Maxie.’”’ A little message from 
Maxie Hisen of the gang. A Florida post-card, sionedT. H: D:,”” 
told of the loss of ‘‘my yacht”’ at Miami, in the storm. ‘Terry 
Druggan,” the police guessed. 

The second-story room next door, where the killers had lain in 
ambush, yielded less. Thirty-odd empty shells told how thor- 
oughly the job of shooting had been done. Scores of cigaret butts 
told how patient the wait had been. Some discarded clothes told 


nothing. he pockets had been emptied; the labels were mean- 
ingless. There was nothing else. 


And now come revelations of gang treacheries—of assassins 
killed by fellow assassins. In an account of the inquest written 


y a correspondent of the New York World we read: 

Two survivors of the machine-gun fusillade, Ben Jacobs and 
Sam Peller, both of them wounded, are accused of shooting down 
their friend W, 

Peller 
ho Was an invesi 

Kirst. came Cy 


VWs 


was & siard and @ chauffeur for Weiss. Jacobs says 
aa V. O’Brien; also wounded. 


ie stood within fifty 


He was carried to a doctor’s office, - 


THE MACHINE-GUN NEST ITSELF 


Interior of. the room occupied by the assassins, showing the window 
from which they fired. One of them left his coat behind, and here it is. 
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feet of the pair when the shooting Nae pists saw Weiss i in the 
street and then noticed Peller shooting directly at Weiss. Jacobs 
also fired at him. 

The machine gun was in action ina second-story window at the 
same time. Revolver bullets were found in Weiss’s body. Dr. 
Springer, Coroner’s physician, testified that Weiss had been shot 
from the street as well as by machine-gun bullets from above. — 
Peller’s gun was exhibited with bullets similar to one taken from 
Weiss’s body. Peller and Jacobs refused to testify for the 


Coroner. 


‘‘T don’t want to make no statement,”’ said Jacobs. “I'll see 
a lawyer.first.”’ 
Peller, prostrate on a stretcher, said he too 


see an attorney’’ before talking. 


“would rather 


Two steel-jacketed bullets 
from the machine gun, fifteen 
shotgun slugs and a revolver 
buliet were found in Weiss’s 
body, Dr. Springer said. Two 
bullets, probably from the 
machine gun, had gone clear 
through Weiss. 

Asked if he could judge where 
the bullets came from, Dr. 
Springer replied: 

‘The steel bullets apparently 
came from above. The others 
probably came from the street 
level.” 

The police are more than 
ever puzzled over the affair. 

An extraordinary scene was 
staged in the Criminal Court 
to-day before Judge Miller, 
where Joe Saltis and Frank 
Koncil are on trial for a gang- 
ster murder. The pair are a 
part of ‘‘ Hymie’”’ Weiss’s booze 
organization. 

In Weiss’s pockets after his 
killing Monday was found 
$5,209. The State learned that 
this was a part of the Saltis- 
Koneil defense fund. Paddy 
Murray, also killed, had $2,500 
in his pockets. On Weiss was 
also found a full list of jurymen 
in the Saltis trial. The State 
after accepting the jury has 
come to the conclusion that 
some members are ‘“‘fixt.’’ 

Special Prosecutor Heth 
opened the proceedings by in- 
forming the court that rumors 
were that the jury was bribed. 

“Tf we had definite proof 
that a juror had been fixt we would file an affidavit and there 
is no question that the court could declare a mistrial. I am 
fearful, however, that we can not do so in this ease.” 

The Prosecutor asked the Judge to question the jury. Attorney 
McDonnell for the defense objected. Judge Miller ruled that he 
would question the jury. 

Judge Miller asked if they had been approached by any one 
with suggestions as to their probable verdict in the trial. They 
replied in virtuous chorus, ‘‘ No.” 


The plea for Federal intervention to restore order in Chicago 
is the theme of this dispatch from a Chicago correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


Calling attention to the fact that municipal, county and State 
law officials are impotent against the powerful criminal gangs 
dominating Chicago and Cook County, citizens generally to-day 
exprest the hope that the United States Government would take 
the situation in hand. Harry Eugene Kelly, president of the 
Union League Club, voiced the sentiments of many other organize- 
tions, when he said: 

“We have a Police Department and a State’s Attorney office 
to investigate crimes, and for some reason this machinery is not 
functioning. I place most hope in the Federal investigation which 
the Department of Justice has instituted into Chieago’s erime 
situation.” 

To show how thoroughly the gangsters dominate Chicago, itis 
told in the underworld that as recently as two weeks ago the order 
was sent out that the home of United States Senator Deneen was 
to be “‘cased,” a word used in gangland meaning the renting of 
rooms from which machine guns could be trained on convenient 


lor October 30, 1926 — 
i: omb the home of United States Senator 
Veneen and other Federal officials because gangsters believed 
them responsible for starting a grand jury investigation into 
ero Vice CONdItONS. “se: Bee Tih 40 le aan 

some attention to a theory that the 


Tracing the whole trouble to its source, Mr. Shepherd begins 
his Collier’s article: 


“‘Send me a barrel of beer!” 
A blind-pig keeper in the city 
of Chicago one day recently 
gave this order to a salesman 
for one of the dozen or more 
breweries that were running at 
full blast in that town, and 
that may be running there yet 
for all I know to the contrary. 

. The barrel of beer arrived in 
due time. 

An old-time drinker, a busi- 
ness man in for his “‘morning’s 
“morning,” saw the barrel rolled 
into the place. 

““How much do you pay a 
barrel for beer these days?’’ 
he asked his long-time friend, 
the blind-pig keeper. 

**Sixty dollars,” 
“*saloon-keeper.”’ 

“That’s a damn’ shame,” 
said the business man. 

“Why?” asked the ‘‘saloon- 
keeper,”’ aggressively. 

*“Look here, Bill,’’ said the 
customer, ‘“‘you know it really 
costs about $3 to make a 
barrel of real beer, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, about that, I guess,” 
said Bill. 

“And to-day you pay $60 
for that barrel of $3 beer.” 


said the 


. William Ey ce 
Robert EH. Crowe, § 


one night with men er ; 
he had previously prosecuted for murder, 
Why this official of the law-enforcing branch of Cook County 


put himself in such company has not yet been explained. He was _ 
murdered by machine-gun bullets and his body dumped beside 
the road like a bag of dog meat. 

Robert E. Crowe, State’s attorney, has not, at this writing, 
weeks after the murder, succeeded in punishing the machine-gun 
murderers. 

The poison of those fifty-seven beer dollars has a paralyz- 

ing effect on government in 
Chicago. That big, strong, 
military-looking lady, in clas- 
sical garb, with “J WILL” let- 
tered across her bosom, which 
Chicagoans love to believe 
typifies their city and its 
indomitable spirit, is sick to- 
day with poison, as weak and 
ineffectual, at least from the 
political and governmental 
point of view, as any drunkard 
poisoned in the liver, kidneys 
and heart by alcohol itself. 
Murder goes unpunished. 

Two hundred and fifteen 
gangsters have killed each 
other in the past four years. 
During these same four years 
the police in literal running 
battle have killed 160 beer 
feudists and gangsters. 

Within the city limits of 
Chicago forty-two men have 
been killed in the booze war 
and within the county of Cook 
the record of murdered men 
is fifty-four since January 1. 
This doesn’t include, of course, 
sixty others who have been 
killed in battles with police- 
men. These murderers go un- 
punished by paralyzed officials. 


““Yes—but—”’ started the 
**saloon-keeper.”’ 

“There’s fifty-seven dollars’ 
difference between $3 and $60, 
isn’t there, Bill?’’ interrupted 
the customer. 


International Newsreel, Chicago 


AND HERE’S THE WARLIKE WEAPON 


The technique of the battle-field, as adapted to beer-running gang war- 
fare, is suggested by the fatal machine gun, here seen in the hands of 


Lieut. Joe McGuire, of Chicago. Many such weapons are said to be 
in the armories of the gangs, stored up for future hostilities, 


This was written prior to the 
latest machine-gun ambuscade, 
which adds to the total of cas- 
ualties. Mr. Shepherd con- 
tinues: 


“Sure,” answered Bill, 
ae bar— 

‘Quit but-ing for a minute, Bill,” said the customer, solemnly. 
“Where does that $57 go, in the jump between you and the 
brewery? How isit that a three-dollar barrel of beer on the brew- 
ery floor becomes a sixty-dollar barrel of beer by the time it 
reaches your floor? Tell me that!” 

“That’s just why I said ‘but.’ I was trying to tell you that 
most of that $57 is graft money.” 

“That's why I said it was a shame,” said the business man. 
“Tm not talking about the high price of sixty-dollar beer. Most 
folks can afford to pay that much these days. What I’m talking 
about is the dirty shame of where that $57 goes.”’ 

“It just dribbles out here and there, I suppose,” said Bill. 

And Bill was right. 

That’s what that $57 does. It dribbles out like poison into 
the civie physique of the city until to-day the body politic of 
Chicago is sick. The poison of these fifty-seven poison dollars 
corrupts all polities. It also corrupts officials. 

Justice overtook the sheriff of Cook County, Peter M. Hoff- 
man: he has himself been a prisoner in jail. He was put there by 
the Federal Government because he permitted beer dealers, who 
had been sent to his jail by United States courts, to leave the jail 
almost as they pleased and extended to them liberties which 
enabled them to direct their beer business as usual. He literally, 
as jailer, upset the punishing power of the United States Govern- 
ment. Those fifty-seven poison dollars are powerful in the hands 
of men who use them; they drive men to desperate ends, whether 
these men be bootleggers or elected officials. 

The present city treasurer of Chicago, John A. Cervenka, once 
president of the Pilsen Brewing Company, was indicted, shortly 
after his election in 1923, by a Federal grand jury—local grand 
juries never indict brewers in Chicago—following the seizure of 
a beer truck, containing what the Federal agents said was real beer, 
at the brewery gates. At this writing the case is still pending. 


, 


These men areliterally killing 
each other not only ig an effost 
to supply a portion of the citizenry of Chicago with beer, but also 
in the incidental effort to inject more and more of this fifty-seven- 
dollar-beer poison into the body politic. 

It is amazing how definitely appears the answer to the ques- 
tion of America: ‘‘Chicago! What’s the matter there, anyhow?” 
when this mathematical calculation of beer graft is established. 

But the graft is more than $57 per barrel—and there ar 3 plenty 
of barrels, as I shall show later on. 

This ‘‘saloon-keeper’’ who pays $60 for a three-dollar barrel of 
beer has indirectly laid out about $57 in poison money after he 
has paid for his barrel of beer. 

But the poisoning operation is by no means ended. Never 
mind just exactly where the ‘‘saloon-keeper’’ himself distributes 
his graft poison—whether to policemen, police captains, consta- 
bles or what not, it can be proved on him by figures that he, too, 
spreads poison. 

The Chicago or Cook County ‘‘saloon-keeper’’ charges from 
twenty-five to forty cents or even more for a glass of beer. Let’s 
keep it, for simplicity’s sake, at twenty-five cents. 

He obtains about 515 glasses of beer from a sixty-dollar barrel. 

Now here we go with our arithmetic: 

A sixty-dollar barrel of beer at twenty-five cents a glass brings 
the retailer $128.75. 

Thus this three-dollar barrel of beer finally yields a gross profit 
of $125.75 for all concerned. 

I asked an old-time saloon-keeper to tell me how much of this 
$125.75 was real business expense, by old saloon-day standards 
lighting, heating and so on. : 

‘“*Six dollars and fifty cents,” he said. So here we go again: 

Six dollars and fifty cents from $125.75 leaves $119.25. 

Our problem now is dead easy. 

IT COSTS $119.25 IN POISON GRAFT MONEY TO GET 
A THREE-DOLLAR BARREL OF REAL BEER INTO 


a 
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I take 


my tobacco 
seriously 


MY JIMMY-PIPE ‘is as much a 
part of my daily existence as the 
food I eat or the clothes I wear. 
Nothing could ruin my day 
more completely than an indif- 
ferent tobacco. So I smoke 
Prince Albert . . . that and 
nothing else. It satisfies my 
smoke-taste right down to the 
ground, 


The day I discovered the tidy 
red tin was a red-letter day for 
me. I knew then and there that 
I had been missing the com plete 
joy my pipe could bring me. 
But I’m making up for lost time 
now. I load up with P. A. right 
after breakfast and stay with it 
till “lights out.” 


PRINGE A 


That first cool, consoling 
puff tells you that no other to- 
bacco is like Prince Albert—or 
can be. You expect a wonder- 
ful smoke the instant you throw 
back the hinged lid on the tidy 
red tin and breathe that rich 
fragrance of real tobacco. P.A. 
is equally fragrant as you smoke 
it in your pipe. 

You'll like the’ mildness of 
Prince Albert . . . its friend- 
liness to tongue and _ throat. 
Mild,’ yet with a body that sat- 
isfies completely. You may 
think you're all set on the mat- 
ter of smokes. Never mind. 
Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. 


today. It will be a revelation. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
rany, Winston-Salem, N. C, ae, 


LBERT 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors and pound crystal. 
glass humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And always with 
every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert 
Process. 


rf 
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ASSES OR BOTTLES SET BEFORE CUSTOMERS ON 
ABLE OR BAR. 

“That's the graft per barrel, but I’ve worked out the graft per 

lass for you. 


a glass of beer is graft money, which has gone out in ‘‘dribbles”’ 


and to make it safe and sure) of that glass of beer from ‘the 
rewery vats to the customer at the bar. 


cost of. the beer!: . 

t age ‘don’t. they drink anything else Slant beer in Chicago? 
-Anything and everything else. Thore’s industrial alcohol, 
‘for rinstace. The graft in one gallon of industrial alcohol, turned 
into whisky or gin, is about 1,660 per cent. of the cost of the alcohol. 


poison dollars....What about home-made hooch? ‘Slosson, the 
scientist, says that all chemistry really begins in the kitchen, so 
all brewing and distilling began, in earlier centuries, among the 
housewife’s pots and pans. Chemistry rose to the laboratory. 
‘Brewing and distilling were led out of the home into great brick 
‘breweries and distilleries. 
the distilleries. In Chicago, as in our other great cities, brewing 
and distilling have gone back to the kitchen. What about the 
graft from private stills? It is secret; it can not be measured 
mathematically. But listen to Edwin A. Olson, United States 
District Attorney , of Chicago: 

“There is not a still of any importance in any police precinct 
that is not known to the police of that precinct. It is safe to 
assume that it would not be a very big job for 5,000 policemen to 
pull out by the roots every outlaw still in Chicago in twenty- 
four hours.” 

“Tt looks to me as if the new folks who had moved into our 
neighborhood were queer,” a resident of a certain excellent 
residence district in Chicago complained to a neighbor. ‘“‘Always 
having visitors and lights on until two or three in the morning.” 

But these new neighbors were only the beginning of the worri- 
ment. They led a parade of trouble and disgrace into that 
neighborhood, for more ‘“‘queer folks’’ rented or even purchased 
some of the good houses in the community. 

Before long the householders of the district knew that ‘blind 
pigs’’ had come among them like a plague. There are four differ- 
ent governments in Chicago, as there are in most American cities. 
These house owners complained to all four governments—the city 
government with its mayor and aldermen, the county government 
with its State’s attorney and its commissioners, the State govern- 
ment withits governmentand legislature, and the Federal Govern- 
ment with its Federal attorney, United States marshals, prohibi- 
tion agents and Federal judges. 

You’d have thought that somewhere in this mess and welter of 
officials, living on the public purse, they could have found help. 
But the buck was passed around among these four sets of officials 
like flashes of lightning between crags in the mountains. 

Citizens from other communities, similarly infested, com- 


plained in vain, relates Mr. Shepherd. But luck turned for the 


first group; and he explains: 


In their community lived a gentleman named William E. 
Dever. One day they read in the paper that he had been nomi- 
nated by the Democratic machine for the mayoralty. Some weeks 
later they saw that he had been elected mayor. Mr. Dever, their 
neighbor, now had power. And he used it. ‘‘No blind pigs in my 
neighborhood,” he declared. ‘‘In a few blocks on one street in 
my neighborhood,”’ confessed Mayor Dever, later on, ‘“‘I put out 
seventeen places that were selling booze. There were about 
20,000 places in Chicago, bac kj in 1923, that were selling booze.’ 

Fifteen breweries have been simultaneously operating in 
Chicago, at times, since prohibition went into effect, tho some 
of them have been closed, off and on. Over 4 000 licensed. 
coffee-houses and restaurants were selling beer, with twenty- 
three cents’ worth of poison graft money hidden away in every 
little twenty-five cent glassful (tho plenty of it is sold at forty 
or fifty cents a glass), to say nothing oi stronger drinks with a 
graft voltage higher even than the voltage in alcohol. 

When the breweries were occasionally closed by one or the 
other of the four governments, the beer stream in Chicago did 
not cease. It was shipped into Chicago from distant breweries. 
Smedley Butler, while he headed the police in Philadelphia, 
told me that eleven breweries in his town had been caught, at 
different times, shipping beer to Chicago. Breweries in other 
Pennsylvania towns sent beer to the great Western city. 

How many millions of dollars are invested in the beer business 
in Chicago can not be estimated. 

How many men are actually engaged, aside from policemen 
and other officials, as well as politicians, in supplying Chicago 
with beer no one knows. 


Over twenty-three cents of every twenty-five cents paid for 


has Bill the “saloon-keeper’’ ‘says, here and there to ease the route - 


The graft in one glass of beer in Chicago is 4 150 per ‘cent. of ihe . 


~ Beer and industrial aleohol yield their tremendous flow of — 


Prohibition crippled the breweries and . 


“a. 


Over 100 beer dealers have been murdered—or else killed in | 
battles with the police—in eight months in the beer dealers’ — 
battles for territory; the rate is about three a week. 

“What’s all this beer killing?” I asked Clarence Daron 


resident of Chicago, intimately familiar with the city’s politics 


and affairs. - - 

‘‘Well,” he drawled, ‘‘you can ances be surprized at the boys 
killing each other. The business pays very well, but it is out- 
side the law and they can’t go to court, like shoe dealers or real- 
estate men or grocers when they think an injustice has been done 
them or unfair competition has arisen in their territory. So ' 
they naturally shoot.” 

If the business casualties in the beer business in Chicago— 
Bob by bankruptey, as in other business, but by murder—are 
100 men in, say, eight months, it is safe to assume that several 
thousand men are actually engaged in selling and delivering 
beer in that great city. The beer dealer who sticks quietly to 
his own territory doesn’t get into trouble. 

Beer dealers are Robin Hood heroes among thousands of 
people in Chicago and Cook County. 

“HE GAVE US OUR DAILY BEER.” _ 

That is an inseription which might well be gratefully placed 
by beer drinkers of Chicago on the tombstones of scores of 
murdered beer dealers. The Chicago newspaper reading public 
knows the names and histories of famous beer-runners by heart. 
The lists of murderers and their victims among beer dealers 
sounds like a chapter of ‘‘begats’’ from the Bible. .Colisimo, 
Druggan, O’Banion—your Chicago host reels off these locally 
famous names to you as he might name Chicago baseball players. 

There was Dion O’Banion, for instance, that hijacking mur 
derous young bootlegger, assassinated by business enemies. Oy 
my last visit to Chicago I got a new slant on the mystery 
O’Banion’s vast funeral—10,000 onlookers, a parade of aut 
mobiles filled with flowers, many of the floral pieces beari 
the cards of city, county and State officials, and an open atte 
dance of not a few public officials, including even judges. 

O’Banion’s funeral was an occasion on which those offiéi 
who sympathize with that portion of Chicago that hungers 
beer, and who are actually put into office by wet-thinking citiz 
were expected openly to declare themselves in favor of a “‘h 
who had died in the cause of giving Chicago its beer. 

Here’s what Mayor Dever of Chicago—who has the re 
tion of really attempting to enforce the law—tells you: 

“‘Suppose a man desires to be mayor of Chicago to-m 

He will go into office whatever his character: ho) 
efficient or inefficient he may be, he will win dependent uj 
attitude upon the prohibition question. 

“That is a desperate situation... it affects not 
mayor of Chicago but also all our judges, State’s 
our great county organizations—it affects the whole 
government.” 

This fact explains murder galore and crime unpun 


AN ARCTIC CHURCH OF DRIFTWOOD—A ch 


wood, ‘‘built in a land entirely devoid of standing 


recently completed at Shingle Point, on the sb 


Sea. This unique little building is the farth 


kind_in the western Canadian Arctic. Fra 


Donald Gillingham, writing in the Boston Hera 


The village of Shingle Point is only visitec 
trading steamer from Vancouver, 3,300 mil 
have brought lumber this distance made thi 

However, tho the country all around the 
waste, the village stands near a three-mile 
upon which the mighty current flowing thre 
delta washes up a marvelous assortment o 
which has floated 1,400 miles from the 4 
tangle of all shapes and sizes of bleachec 
deep, Bishop Geddes, missionary to the r; 
dozen. faithful Eskimos, succeeded afte} 
picking out sufficient logs to build th 
residence. After the building was erect, 
stained and polished. 

The only outlay of money requir 
church was for the bell and stainec 
brought from the outside world or 

Along the Canadian western A 
buildings. 

The influence that the missio1 
particularly striking when the I 
recalled. The Eskimos are now ae 
morally. Ninety per cent. of th 
the Mackenzie delta are able to 
who have attended school write 
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ive hundred 


color and upholstery combinations 
rr vr 74 2 fifty body styles and types 


America has greeted Cadillac’s individualization of motor car choice 


with an enthusiasm fully equal to that which accompanied its first 


realization that in this great new line of Cadillac cars had been 


that makes this new Cadillac, by the test of actual com- 
parison, one of America’s fastest stock cars, is now joined 
‘the unique advantage of 50 Body Styles and Types and 
500 Color and Upholstery Combinations. 


It is precisely because of Cadillac’s supremely great per- 
formanceand dependability that thisunprecedented variety 
in body offerings is regarded as characteristic of Cadillac’s 
onsideration for its public, and as important and signifi- 
nt as any of Cadillac’s great engineering triumphs. 


ho buys a new go-de- _—-He knows that every earnest, hon- 
inder Cadillac is not 
rested in having his has for its inspiration and example 
ltooneorthe other the desire to approach Cadillac 
vadillac manufactur- fineness of fabrication; that he will 


never long for deeper motoring 


WwW DOE Cre Ra Eee 


DIVES Os N eeiOskeenG EWN & Rove 


est effort to build a good motor car 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 


achieved a new and sensational advance in motor car performance. 


To such chassis features as unexampled smoothness of power, and speed 


e even greater success that G adillac is achteving— 


satisfaction until and unless a 
greater Cadillac appears. That is 
why new hosts of buyers are flock- 
ing to the 9go-degree Cadillac and 
surpassing all Cadillac sales records 


for 24 years. 7 y 7 ’ 


| aa 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


\ 


IN CONWAY YARD, the Pennsylvania’s great classifi- 
cation center just west of Pittsburgh, loaded freight cars 
weighing 50 tons and more are sorted much as a postal 


clerk would toss parcels into chutes. Days of shipping 
time are saved to the business men of the country in this 
and the Pennsylvania’s other great classification yards. 


here trains of a hundred cars 
are sorted like stacks of mail 


1 <3 new savings in shipping time enable every retailer, whole- 


adler and manufacturer to operate more economically Noe, 


Daring the last four years the rail- 
vays have spent 2,849 million dol- 
ars for new equipment and improve- 
1ents, and it is estimated that the 
apidity of freight transportation has 
ncreased at least 35 per cent. The 
-reatly increased efficiency of the 
ailways has, by facilitating the rapid 
listribution of goods, released large 
‘nancial resources which formerly 
vere tied up in stocks... 

“There is no doubt that this is a 
actor which has contributed to no 
mall extent to the present trade 
levelopment.” 


From “Report on Visit to the United 
States” by leading, members of the 
Federation of British Industries, 


ODAY American business men are 
completing the most important 
thange in the principles of distribu- 
jon and merchandising which has 


occutred during the past decade. 

For now there has been found a safe, 
practicable method of reducing by 
many per cent the old unprofitable in- 
ventories of idle goods—of releasing 
millions of dollars formerly tied up in 
reserve stocks. 

Each manufacturer and distributor 
has met this new development in his 
own way; each has evolved his own 
methods of timing individual consign- 
ments, regulating them, so that they 
will arrive at the point of use just 
when they are required in the current 
manufacturing or selling schedules. 

This change has imposed a big, new 
burden on the railroads, and they, in 
spite of their urgent post-war prob- 
lems of reconstruction, have been able 
to respond. 

In four years they have successtully 
handled the greatest volume of goods 


in the history of the country; and at 
the same time they have increased by 
over 35% the rapidity of their delivery 
of freight. 

This cooperation between the ship- 
pers of the country and the railroads 
has resulted in a sound solution of the 
greatest business problem of recent 
years. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is playing a very 
considerable part in the adjustment of this new 


business situation. 


Now 6700 trains each day move 
over the Pennsylvania 


N average of 6700 trains each day move over 
its lines, the largest railroad operation in 
America. 3800 of these are passenger trains, 
carrying an average of 17 out of every 100 pet- 
sons transported by rail in the nation. From 
2500 to 3000 are freight trains. The vast majority 
of these operate on fast, regular schedules which 
business men have learned to depend on just as 
they do on passenger service. 


Thus many days of transportation time have 


’ been saved the shipper and the receiver of goods 


over the Pennsylvania, enabling them to meet 
the intense competition of the new business 
order, and often to release great sums of capital 
formerly held in surplus stocks. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


ARRIES MORE PASSENGERS, HAULS MORE FREIGHT THA 


N ANY OTHER RAILROAD IN AMERICA 


— 


od 
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SIZING UP GENIUS AT ELLIS ISLAND 
'F SHAKESPEARE were to come here, 


would you rule him out because of | 
that unpleasant little incident about steal- 


pianist was printed next morning t] 
press associations in every city 
United States, the American sense o 


Excellent 
Convention Facilities 


Its unequalled accommodations 
for banquets, exhibitions and 
meetings — its attractive prices 
and central location set Hotel 

~ La Salle apart as Chicago’s con- 
vention hotel. 


Room rates and restaurant prices 
are fixed—heavy demand does 
not change them. 


The Grand Ball Room and the 
Red Room with perfect acous- 
tics and ventilation, daylight on 
four sides, radio broadcasting 
and publi. address systems, and 
adequate assembly and registra- 
tion spaces, are ideal for ban- 
quets, meetings and exhibitions, 


In every department Hotel La 
Salle gives more for the price 
you pay than any other hotel in 
Chicago, 


Xotel IaSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 


RATES FOR ROOMS FIXED-PRICE 
Price per Day MEALS 

Number One Two 

of Rooms Person Persons (Many choices and generous 


162 $2.50 $4.00 portions on each course) 
Breakfast . 60c and 75c 


2 Ain G00 Binchoon Bi 
9 4.50 pon Sunday Dinner . 


Also a la carte service 
at sensible prices 


1026 Guest Rooms 


ing a neighbor’s deer?”’ 


The question was propounded te an old 
immigrant inspector at Ellis Island, as 


a sequel to another one—‘* Why do you 


make so many mistakes here at the gateway 


about that thing. we call genius?” The 
words were uttered “‘banteringly but good- 
naturedly”’ by Remsen Crawford, who tells 
us in The Outlook that the old’ inspector, 
whose lifetime had been spent in sorting out 
humanity at the nation’s gateway, and 
assizing the character of our future citizens, 
wheeled around and said: ‘‘The law says 
that any alien who has ever been convicted 
of, or who has admitted committing, a 
crime involving moral turpitude, shall be 
excluded from the United States. Mr. 
Shakespeare or any other sheep-stealer 
would have to go back, that’s all. Besides, 
no mortal has ever yet been endowed with 
the gift of discovering the virtues or the 
vices of a man by a'look in the eye. Men’s 
faults are not written on their foreheads. 


‘Genius hides from the gaze of:the curious 


and is often embedded in a physique which 
any doctor would exclude, just as in the 
case of Charles P. Steinmetz, the electrical 
wizard.’’ Continues Mr. Crawford: 


It just happened-that my old friend, the 
immigrant inspector, and-I were both late 
in leaving the Island that night. We were 
strolling along the sea-wall, waiting for the 
next ferry-boat. An unusual quietude 
reigned about the place as the hour of 
twilight* came on. The babble of voices 
from over the seven seas had died from the 
detention quarters, where hundreds of 
hapless wanderers upon the face of the 
earth were housed awaiting deportation 
or, mayhap, a favorable action upon their 
appeals down in Washington. The lights 
flashed on throughout the great immigra- 
tion buildings and the hospital, where six 
hundred physical or mental defectives 
awaited the verdict of the doctor’s obser- 
vations. 

At such a moment and amid such weird, 
creepy sensations there was a sudden burst 
of music from the dilapidated old piano in 
the Red Cross lounging-room, close by the 
hospital. It was real music—that most 
impressive air which will immortalize 
Franz Schubert as long as there is a soul 
to be soothed by ‘‘eoncord of sweet sounds”’ 
—Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade.’”’ Never has the 
melody seemed so appealing as it did that 
night. At my suggestion, we strolled 
back down the sea-wall to the Red Cross 
reception-room, and -found to our utter 
astonishment that the person who sat at 
the piano sending dreams from his finger- 
tips afloat over New York Harbor was a 
totally blind immigrant—blind since boy- 
hood. 

The old immigrant inspector was flabber- 
gasted. ‘‘That’s how genius stumps us,” 
he finally observed. . ‘‘ How in thunderation 
is a board of special inquiry going to tell 
that a stone-blind man like this can make 
such music? We ean’t have pianos strung 
along the line’ of inspection to test such 
aliens, no more than they could have had 
an electrical laboratory for Steinmetz, nor 
a newspaper plant for Pulitzer.’ 

When the pathetic story of the 


blind 


play was reflected in hundreds of lé 
pleading for the musician’s admittan 
the country. Exercising his discreti: 
powers, Secretary of Labor Davis dire 
that the Ellis Island authorities re 
him in eustody of his brother in a | 
$500, to guarantee expense of deporte 
in case he ever became a publie ch 
This he has never done. The last hea 
him by the writer of this article was t ge 
effect that ‘‘ Professor” Camullones is or 
concert stage. 
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Another instance of an immigratio. ‘ 
spector’s inability to detect the spar 
genius in an immigrant’s eye is relatec 


Mr. Crawford: : 

Michele Califano came from Na 
hoping to gain entry to the United St 
under the exemption granted then to 
ists. He had been excluded as likel} 
become a public: charge because of pal 
deafness, and also because he had 
satisfied a board of special inquiry that 
was, indeed, an artist. 

Michele Califano’s: lucky star be 
rising when his appeal fell upon sue 
state of congestion of business’ “bet 
the National Board of Immigrant Apj 
in Washington, for if he had not been’ k 
waiting in the crowded detentiGn-room 
[illis Island long enough to paint a1 
picture from life, and thus prove himse 
real artist, he micht have been sent b: 
to Naples. 

When the full story of Califano’s S ger 
was laid before Secretary Davis, little ti 
was lost by the big-hearted Cabinet me 
ber in letting him come into the Uni 
States. Recent inquiry by the writer 
this article of his friends as to~ his 
complishments here brought out the f 
that he established a studio in New Yo 
and later went to Washington. There 
painted a portrait of the son of the Pr 
dent, who died soon after the family wi 
to the White House, and presented it 
Mrs. Coolidge, who introduced the you 
painter in artistic circles of Washington 


One winter’s day, while Ellis Island 1 


overflowing with detained immigrar 


the Outlook writer goes on: 


A slim, gawky young fellow from . 
menia was found in the back yard bes 
the detention quarters building up the b 
of a woman in the snow-bank of heavy y dr 
He was of Italian parentage, but had eo 
from that legendary land near Arar 
This fellow, too, had claimed exempti 
from the quotas as an artist, but his pr 
had not been very convincing. T] 
morning, while the letter-carrier was £0) 
through the daily program of calling out 1 
names of immigrants for whom he hf 
brought mail, this fellow took advants 
of the moment when attention was divert 
to steal out of the back door and into { 
snow-drift. He was going to build ur 
woman in the snow and show those dow 
ing Thomases of the special inquiry tl 
he was a bona fide sculptor. With 
tools save his long, slender fingers, 1 
lad soon shaped the features of a GH 
goddess and squared off the shoulders 
quite a professional way. He was admitt 


Then there was the day which broug 
little Alexander Milne, the singing lad fri 
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No Diphtheria by 1930! 


N' YORK aims to stamp out diph- 


theria by 1930. Several other. states 

and many cities are working toward 
the same goal. Startling and wonderful news 
came to millions of people afew years ago. 
Widespread announcements proclaimed toxin’ 
antitoxin—the sure preventive of diphtheria. 
Active campaigns to fight this age-old scourge 
of childhood were started. In those communi- 
ties where toxin-antitoxin was widely used 
there began an immediate drop in the death 
rate from diphtheria. 


But, sad to report, in the majority of com- 
munities nothing has been done to prevent 
diphtheria and the deathrate remained 
stationary or went up. 


Remember what happened in Nome the 
winter before last? An epidemic of diph- 
theria swept the little town. Every child was 
threatened. Mothers were frantic. Then 
came Balto—that strong-hearted leader of a 
wonderful dog’team—with the only thing 
that could check the raging epidemic—anti- 
toxin. Nome would never have needed to 
send desperate calls for antitoxin treatment if 
the preventive—toxin-antitoxin—had  previ- 
ously been used. 


The same tragedy, without the dramatic set- 
ting, is happening in homes all over the couny 
try, Needlessly. Do not risk the lives of 
your children. Take them to your family 
physician and ask him to inoculate them 
against diphtheria. 


Dangerous at all ages, diphtheria is especially 
so to children under six years 
of age. Therefore it is vitally 
important that babies should be Gas 
protected with toxin-antitoxin. re 
Most babies are naturally im- \ 
mune during the first few 
months. But this immunity 
soon disappears. 


“IT Told You So” 


. ONTHS and months ago I presented well-established 

medical facts about toxin-antitoxin results and begged to 
have the children of our city immunized against diphtheria. In the 
towns around us toxin-antitoxin was used and the diphtheria death- If everybody were inoculated, 
rate is practically zero. But here nothing was done and diphtheria diphtheria would rapidly dis- 
is again rampant. Now I appeal again.” appear from the earth. 


——___—__—_—_———,,, 


“No More Diphtheria’. In one city of nearly 
40,000, not a single death from this disease was 
reported in 1925. In another city of more than 


Despite the fact that there need be no diphtheria, 
it is still one of the greatest enemies of childhood 
—causing more than 11,000 deaths a year in the 


United States—more than 200,000 cases of suf- 
fering. 

Diphtheria takes more lives than measles and 
scarlet fever combined! When it does not kill—it 
frequently leaves its victims with weakened hearts 
and other serious after-effects. 


Write to us for detailed reports showing how some 


130,000, only one death was reported in the 
past two years. 

The Metropolitan is eager to cooperate, through 
its local managers, agents and nurses, with state or 
city authorities, whenever possible. Send for 
Diphtheria-Prevention literature. It will be 
mailed free. 


cities organized their successful campaigns for HALEY FISKE, President. 
BY Ja 

Published by mn 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


ee the 
world 
at its best. 


SPLENDID itinerary may 
lose much of its value if 
it does not bring you to each 
country in its most agreeable 


/ 


season. 


So the Belgenland World 
Cruise was planned to avoid 
extremes of heat or cold—and 
to find each place at its love- 
liest. 


Think of a voyage on which 
129 daysout of 132weresunny. 
So the sixty interesting cities 
were comfortable as well as fas- 


cinating. The cruise became a 


truly wonderful adventure. 


The Belgenland, \argest and finest 
liner that ever circled the globe, sails 
from 

New York December 14 

Los Angeles December 30 

San Francisco January 2 
Back in New York A 


pril 24, 1927. 


14 countries 
28,000 miles 


60 cities 
132 days 


For complete information address—Red Star 
Line, No. 1 Broadway, New York; Ameri- 
can Express Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York; Branch Offices in principal cities, 
OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


| sister. 
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Bcotlancl to Ellis Island. - i condiag to 
Mr. Crawford: 


The youngster had come over with his 
father, mother, older brother, and younger 
The family had no particular plans 
for the future—just packed up and left 
braw and bonny Scotland because times 
grew hard and it was difficult for Papa 
a cab-driver in Edinburgh, to 
educate the wee ones and at the same time 
keep the wolf from the door. Arriving 
in New York, the Milnes were all sent to 
Ellis Island because of some slight physical 
defect discovered in the father, and the 
really critical illness of the mother. Clearly, 
the whole family might become public 
charges here, so they were all ordered 
deported. 

Alexander slyly approached one of the 
immigration inspectors one day during 
the long, tedious period of waiting for 
their appeal to be answered from Wash- 
ington, and asked him if he wouldn’t 
arrange it so that a few songs might be 
sung during the noon-hour recess in the 
big hall of inspection, close to the Com- 
missioner’s office. He was told to eut 
loose, and began with: 


So, they sent me off to school 
For to learn the golden rule 
In the troosers that me father used to wear. 


Instantly the song was a hit. Five 
hundred eager, anxious immigrants sit- 
ting in rows awaiting their turn for in- 
spection for the moment forgot their com- 
plicated misery and misfortune and cheered 
the boy rapturously and uproariously. 
And then he sang ‘‘Me Ain Wee Hoose,”’ 
and those who knew of the broken-up 
home of the Scotch family, now excluded 
and sent back to face the bitter pangs of 
poverty after such high hopes of prosperity 
in this land of opportunity, felt a lump in 
their throats. The Commissioner at that 
time heard the boy as he stood in his kilties, 
his clear, sweet, far-reaching voice casting 


a spell over the multitude gathered from | 


everywhere, and approached him. 


The next Sunday Alexander was invited 
to sing on the platform at the regular con- 


cert given for the hundreds of detained 
immigrants. Fortunately for him— 


Gus Edwards, actor and theatrical 
producer, was among the talent appearing 
that day. Kdwards went to Washington 
and made a personal appeal as champion of 
the child’s talent, and won out. Under the 
stage name of Sandy, Alexander 
singing on one of the largest of the vaude- 


ville circuits. 
And so it goes at Ellis Island when 
Genius comes knocking at the door. 


Hundreds have been held up as likely 
to become public charges who have grown 
rich—beeome millionaires—in the United 
States. West, the man who owned 
fifteen or twenty paper-mills, spent 
time waiting at the gates. Finally -ad- 
mitted, he got a job in a paper-mill in New 
Jersey, and walked three 
ing to go to work, 
week, Later he 
putting a gloss on paper. He died a 
millionaire, after serving in Congress two 
terms from an up-State distriet of New 
York. Morris Gest, who puts on the most 
prodigious theatrical productions, 


George 


miles every morn- 
earning seven dollars a 


invented some process of 


Was 


some.- 


| held up at Boston aioe oe aunts } 


the electric motor and wizard of 


has been | 


brought him here because he was a ‘‘I 
strong child, and refused to go to school 
| Russia.” b 
Libraries are filling ith ane narra 
of how celebrities sprmeounted the 
migration barriers. 4 
Not long before he died the late An 
Carnegie, while in a sociable mood 
the writer of this article about the difi 
ties of his father’s famlly when they ¢ 
‘to America. When one reflects that 
Carnegies came near failing to gain e 
to the land which made little freckle-fe 
Andy, then a boy of thirteen, one of 
most renowned men of the modern wor 
that Joseph Pulitzer, the great editor a 
pioneer in militant journalism, swam as 
at Boston because of some hindran 
that Charles Proteus Steinmetz, master 


alternating currents, was excluded 
detained upon landing here; that Mich 
Pupin, conqueror of inductance and teacher 
of sciences, was held up at Castle Garden 
as likely to become a public charge—when 
all these close calls of our truly great men 
are considered, with the thousands of 
others not mentioned here, if must be- 
acknowledged that Castle Garden and 
Ellis. Island have failed prodigiously. 
absurdly, in assizing genius at their 
guarded gates. 


MRS. JOSEPH CONRAD’S “DON’TS” FOR | 
AN AUTHOR’S WIFE < 


& 
ON’T be jealous of your husband’s 
work. 

Don’t fail to give him the proper en- 
vironment in which to work. 

Don’t disturb any of his papers. 

Don’t clean or dust his room except when 
he is not working. 

Don’t say, “I told you so!’’ when you 
find in his own waste-basket the stud 
which he has said was lost through the 
maid’s carelessness. 

Don’t ever fail to be 
tactful. 

Don’t mind having your presence taken 
for granted. 

Don’t go in for tears, reproaches, scenes. 


devoted—and 


Those are some of the ‘‘don’ts”’ for the 


woman who wants to succeed as the wife 
of a great man, a genius, as drawn from the 
personal experiences of Mrs. Joseph Con- 


rad, whose book on her husband has just 


been published, and summarized by a 
writer in the New York Evening World. 


“So many women,” observes the novelist’s 


widow, “‘are too exacting or too indifferent 
to be helpful to a real novelist.”’ In her 


opinion: 


“A man whose creative work is destined 
to stand out in the world becomes absorbed 
and frequently oblivious to the claims of his 
wife or friends upon his attention. This 
does not mean any affeetion, or 
indifference, and there is hardly a man, a 
novelist, who would not be deeply wounded 
by the mere suggestion. Yet, withal, I 
think a writer, and next to him a musician, 
unconsciously becomes more and more 
absorbed by his thoughts, and, as time goes 
on, less and less aware that the home con- 
tains another being whose mere presence 
he has taken for granted. 

“This is not a cause for reproaches, for 
tears and scenes, or, too often, alas! for 
resentment. The wife who indulges herself 
in this manner is spoiling the concentrated 


loss of 


‘ 
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A machine is offered you which will do these — 
four things in one revolution of the drum: 


TYPEWRITE THE BODY OF A LETTER 
4 FILL IN THE ADDRESS ON THE LETTER 

PRINT A FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE 
TYPEWRITE THE ADDRESS ON THE ENVELOPE a 


At each revolution of the machine you get a completed letter and envelope 
with change of address. Both the body of the letter and the address are com- 
posed on the Multigraph Keyboard Compotype, so that the type is identical, and 
are printed through the same ribbon. The signature is printed direct from 
cut inked by an ink-roll attachment. 


ddressin 


S MULTIGHAPTT 


For Full 
Particulars 


Look in your telephone 
book under “American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Co.,” for ad- 
dress of our nearest Division 
Office, or write to 1804 East 
40th St., Cleveland, O. 

The new Addressing Mul- 
tigraph and its companion, 
the Multigraph Keyboard 
Compotype, will revolution- 
ize form-letter production 
both in economy and in 
quality of product —and 
each machine has many 
other interesting and profit- 
able uses. 

It will pay you to see these 
new equipments in opera- 
tion at one of our Division 


Offices. 


THE 
AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES COMPANY 
1804 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Ze 
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Somewhere Near 


the Rainbows End 


SHE rainbow’s end must be 
_very neat Orlando, fornear- . 
ie ly every heart’s desire is found 
in ‘The City Beautiful.” You — 

~~ will find here not thefabled pot 

of gold: but many things that 

gold cannot buy—enjoyment of 

a glorious climate, the beauty 

of the semi-tropics, the zest of 

outdoor life, the satisfaction 

that comes with health, oppor- 

tunity, progress and friendship. 


Come to Orlando this winter. 
You’ ll enjoy our many op- 
portunities ‘for sports and 
entertainment. Excellent ac- 
commodations. Guaranteed 
hotel rates. Write for booklet 
today. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
| Orlando ~ FLORIDA 
12 Chamber of Commerce Bld3. 
Please send me your booklets 
about 
1: Orlando 
Orange County 


High School Course 
Te 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
side of two years. Meets all paiement for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. is and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it PODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-752D Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS 1923 CHICAGO 


ASHEVILLE 


NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE LAND OF THE SKY | 


ALL OUT DOOR SPORTS 


‘WRITE FOR LITERATURE | 


ASHEVILLE CHAMBER orCOMMERCE 
_ ASHEVILLE,NC. 


| view of the sea, 


‘| a machine-eun, 
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Conrenned 


| thoughts of months, = dbbine the world 
There are 


of at least one masterpiece. 
few men who can face a scene, even when 
‘their own conscience admits something 
of the justness of the accusation. I have 
known women show as much jealousy 
and resentment when they have dis- 
covered that their husbands’ work has 
become their rival as they would display 
if another woman held a place in his 
affection. Unfortunately they are often 


too blind to see that this situation of work 


as a rival holds great promise of compen- 
sation for them. 

“To be the wife of a great and successful 
writer—a writer. whose work is recognized 
and ‘justly appreciated during his lifetime 
is exalting. There are so many ways in 
which a sensible woman can make herself 
necessary to the most distinguished author 
without making her attention in the least 
irksome or even apparent. She can 
show a proper interest when appealed to, 
and without flattery allow him to perceive 
that she is aware of the greatness of his 
achievement. Therein will lie her strength 
and her power, and once the man feels 
that he is understood and that his work is 
secure from adverse criticism in his home, 
much of the tension will be removed. 


According to Mrs. Conrad—and no one 
rises to dispute her—‘‘a writer is entitled 
to more indulgence even than a painter as 
regards the place where he may produce his 
masterpieces.”” Of her husband’s ‘‘work- 
shop” she says: 


‘““My own experience conjures up a long, 
low room in an old farmhouse, tables 
everywhere laden with closely written 
sheets, a thin spiral column of smoke 
rising from two or more of the deep ash- 
trays, often in dangerous proximity to the 
manuscript, and a tall lamp burning far 
into the night, turning the early morning 
sunlight to a sickly yellow. In those early 
days it was almost criminal to disturb 
any of the papers littered on the tables or 
chairs, or to remove one of the books 
turned face downward on the floor. 
Heavy paper-weights and the judicious use 
of a vacuum cleaner would have been of 


great assistance. My tentative attempts 
at dusting or straightening those littered 


tables were always discouraged and bitterly 
resented. 


“In thirty years’ experience with a 
particularly sensitive artist, a man _ to 
whom the right word meant everything, 


who required long hours of 
enable him to concentrate, I learned many 
things. For instance, once a woman 
becomes the wife of a literary man, her du ty 
beeomes clear. 


solitude to 


The proper environment 
is of the first importanee, and in no 
profession is the choice more varied and 
personal. I knew one author whose 
‘torture chamber,’ as Joseph Conrad 
called it, was no bigger than a large ecup- 
board. This man had been for many 
years a sailor, and I suppose had become 
used to a confined space. Another man 


demanded a large open space with 
a standing desk, and a quill 


pen. 


“My husband, altho provided with a 
large, big-handled fountain pen—as big as 


he used to say—refused to 
it filled, and insisted upon dipping it 
an inkwell.”’ 


have 
into 


a clear | 


| 


| blacksmith, 


| in Mr. 


‘HOW MUSSOLINI MAKES A SP 
CLOSE-UP of Benito Mussol: 
given by Robert H. Davis, b 
inown as “Bob” Davis, in a. lett 
the New York Sun from Rome, wh re 1 
well-known magazine editor has be 
listening to the Duce’s oratory, and ta 
ing with him in his private office. 
additional touch of drama comes from t 
fact that Mr. Davis, with the instinct ol 
good reporter, happened to be right in t 
front of the crowd when Mussolini ma 
his impassioned speech to the populace 
few hours after a bomb-thrower had tri 
to assassinate him. Mussolini knows he 
to pick his platforms. He made this pe 
ticular speech from a balcony in the famo 
Chigi Palace overlooking the Piazza C 
lonna, a sacred spot in Italian eyes. Aj 
incidentally it so happens that ‘‘a perfe 
photographie light falls upon the baleon 
which faces the south.” And so, “‘t 
cameras of the plain populi clicked : 
over the square while the larger, bette 
equipped instruments fired a_ balecor 
salvo.” Mr. Davis concludes that “Si 
nor Mussolini is not camera shy.” Az 
now let us hear him deseribe the Italis 
Dictator’s speech-making technique: 


Immediately upon stepping into vie 
he makes the Fascist salute, which consis 
of lifting the right arm, the palm out, pr 
cisely as a traffic cop in New York sprea 
hesitation among the rich and poor alik 
His head is held high and the massive ch 
forward, protruding and animated. Fro: 
a position below one sees the mobile jay 
and catches oceasionally the fiash of h 
black eyes. At times he leans over tl 
rail and thunders with his full batter 
Then he is all eyes. The whole pose 
imperial, but his voice is the voice of tl 
people, and there is a splendid ring of si 
cerity in every utterance. Whatever ge 
tures he makes are with the right hand an 
arm, with which he hammers downwar 
sweeps away, thrusts forward, consigns 1 
oblivion, and commands to halt. His han 
is an expressive instrument, open, closed « 
gesticulating with one or all fingers. FE 
clutches, diseards or selects the grapes « 
rhetoric or squeezes the whole bunch dr: 
At the end of a period, when the applau: 
justifies the necessary time, he steps bac! 
takes an unetuous dry hand wash and flicl 
the imaginary moisture into space. Th 
is his only gesture of gratification. 

The finale of his speech starts with tl 
right linen cuff beginning to ereep fro. 
his coat-sleeve. As the activity of the ar 
deve lops and the vehemence of his speec 
increases the cuff acquires a piston-re 
movement. When the final point is mad 
the concluding spike driven, the right ar 
of Premier Mussolini, whose father was 
full length from tl 
black broadcloth sleeve and the speech 
ended. While acknowledging the applaus 
always deafening, the great Fascist figh: 
with his euff to get it back where it car 


shoots 


| from. The retinue grouped about take 
| few acknowledgments for their own a 
count, make an opening for the mos 


talked-about man in Europe, and recec 
with him behind the shutters that close o 
the baleony. 


So that is Mussolini the W 
get a still closer view of Mussolini the ma 


Davis’s 


orator. 


description of an intervie 


Sprayed light 
speeds traffic 


“Ie’s farther this way,” you explain from the 
steering wheel—‘but we'll get there sooner.” 

You’ve found from experience that “the lightest 
way round is the quickest way home.” 


When you “follow the light’? you avoid the. 


delays and dangers of darkness. 


y i 7 


OR SPEED, safety, convenience, what kind of 
street and highway lighting do motorists need? 
Light that is directed where traffic 
is moving—light that is sprayed 
evenly all over the surface of the 
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street— light that is uniform, bright 
and unbroken—glareless light— as 
bright in the center of the street 


between lamp posts as under the 
lamp posts themselves. 

Such is the light from Bi-lux. 
Bi-lux is a new kind of refractor. 
It directs light rays in the way they should go. 

With Bi-lux, light of five times normal intensity 
is flooded up streets and down. Extra light is 
sprayed from curb to curb. Sidewalks are bright- 
ened. It’s actually as bright on the street between 
lamp posts as it is beneath the lamps them- 
selves. 

City-wide street lighting requires city-wide plan- 
ning. Specialists of the Westinghouse Illuminating 
Engineering Bureau can help apply the world’s 
best experience to your local needs. 


ee eae See & Bee SEAR ESS COMPANY 


ipa Serv Satis she Shave 


In St. Louis you 


first section, now 
supplies 


so 
W estinghouse 


"ll find 
ever ordered at one time 


being 


STREET LIGHTINGAEQUIPMENT 


Westinghouse 
Street Lamp 
with Bi-lux 
Refractor. 


sprayed light in the largest street lighting system 


-provided for by an $8,000,000 bond issue. The 


installed, is exclusively Westinghouse. 


. ¢ pentent ¢ 
everything for street lighting from generator 


to MAZDA lamp. 


y y 
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WARM AIR FURNACE 


= 


HEATING SYSTEM ~ 
By installing a MILES AUTOMATIC 
FURNACE FAN (Patented) 


ie blows, pushes, or forces warm air up the 
pipes to every room in winter; blows cool 
air up in summer! Makes your furnace a 
year around asset. 


Will increase heating capacity of your 
furnace 60 to 100%. Saves 30 to 
40% fuel—any fuel. Makes every 
register pour out heat. No more cold 
rooms. Gives 4 changes of air every 
hour—and insures even heat. 


Makes warm air the most reliable, depend- 
able, flexible heating system you can buy. 


Thousands in use. En- 
dorsed by over 50 fur- 
nace manufacturers. 


Any furnacedealercan | 
quickly install with our 
complete instructions, 
Take this advertise- | 
ment to your dealer; 
tell him you want a 
Miles Automatic Fur- 
nace Fan. If he can’t 
supply you, write direct 
and we will see that 
you get service, 


COLD AIR 
RETURN 


> 
THE WARM AIR FURNACE FAN COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


6513 Cedar Avenue 
AUTO- 


MILES matic 


FURNACE FAN 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


BRIEF Paws BAG 


Brief Case and 
sos Travel Bag 
“ 6-in-1 Combination 


° 
ee ee 


Inside Arrangement 


$9.85 


Postpaid 


16 in. wide, 614 in. extended 


NOVEL - PRACTICAL - SMART 


Real cowhide leather throughout—handsome, rich looking—brown 


or black leather. Heavy solid brass lock and key. Combines Brief- 
case, week-end case, traveling bag, sample and catalog case, Plenty 
of room—handy and compact. A ‘‘Boon‘’ to busy men—salesmen, 
lawyers, brokers, accountants, etc. 
—Steel bar prevents —Covered compartment— 
No. 1 sagging. No. 2 many uses. Personal 
N 3 —Stif partition—for clothing, private samples. 
0. 9 drawings, catalogs. 0. 
—Pocket for reports, 
No. 5 manuscripts, 


—Loop pencil holder. 
No. 6 —Same as No. 5 for price 
- “ lists, magazines, etc. 
Free Trial Offer—Order today. Try it for 10 days. 
Positive guarantee of cash refund if not satisfied. 


I | 

| Robert Leonard Company, D-1 
564 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 

| Gentlemen: Enclosed is check or money order for $9.85. I | 
will try the ‘‘Brief Plus Bag’’ for 10 days. If not satisfied you 

| are to return my money. Specify black or brown leather. | 

| Name ae | 

(aie ss = — ———— _ | 
See eee 
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in the Dictator’s private office two days 


later. Here he found a quite different 
personality. The man was vital, but al- 
ways suave, affable, well controlled. Mus- 
solini’s face is carefully sketched for us: 


His head is round, the forehead high, 
broad and finely modeled. The eyes are 
large, dark, and brilliant, the pupil en- 
larging and contracting as he talks. The 
nose, wide at the nostrils, is slightly Roman, 
and the smooth upper lip long. His 
mouth is large and flexible. He speaks 
with the precision of one who intends to be 
understood. 

The Mussolini jaw is a masterpiece 
its kind. Starting beneath the lobes of 
his ears, which lie close to the head, it 
swings downward and outward—a monu- 
mental creation. The space under the 
chin is wide and the flesh firm. There is 
the solidarity of muscular power about the 
lower half of the face. All his imagina- 
tion and ideality is disclosed in his eyes 
and forehead. The teeth are white, reg- 
ular and apparently sound. When he 
shakes hands it is with his whole body, in- 
herited from the sturdy blacksmith who 
was his sire. At a guess he weighs 170 
pounds, and is about five feet nine inches 
high. There is nothing of the Goth in- 
heritance in his complexion. He is dark 
and swarthy, the hair thinning over both 
temples and on the back of the dome. His 
stride is military, and his manner alert. 


of 


SUBWAY BUILDERS WHO BURROW 
UNDER NEW YORK’S STREETS 


ENEATH the wooden flooring that 
to-day paves many miles of city road- 
way, an army of 6,000 men is building a 
new subway, relates F. A. Collins in the 


New York Times; and he proceeds to de- 


| with the present efficiency. 


scribe some of the activities going forward | 


in those chaotic depths, all unknown to the 
harassed citizens, with their eternal traffic 
problem, separated by than a 
plank’s thickness from the ‘‘dark trenches, 
with the 


complicated 


no more 


working under of 


the 
A. bewildering system of sup- 


men glare 


torches to roar of ma- 


chinery.”’ 
ports, says Mr. Collins, sustains the city 


thoroughfares, in such a manner that— 


Should a blast knock out one of these 
supports, or the earth beneath it give way, 


Cs =) <a 
: OW tp 
weg Sy et 


Advance in subway-construction n 
ods is largely due to our war ex 
It would have been impossible for 
pre-war shovels and derricks to pen 
the lower level of the cans 

e 
pillar tractor, carrying armed tanks 
uneven, muddy ground, has been adopt 
for many forms of shovels and derrick: 
powerful shovel thus mounted can 
slowly but certainly through foot-c 
mud into the furthermost corner of 
excavations, and, by turning on its ow 
length, alternately dig and load trucks. | 
single shovel does the work of twelve 1 
and speeds up the work besides. 
digging experience in France, under 
usual conditions, has also been of value t 
subway engineers. Explosives used in 
tunnel blasts, usually dynamite and bl 
ing gelatin, can be handled much 
safely than in the past, and prema 
explosions never occur. 

An interesting cross-section of the exea 
vations may be seen from a temporar, 
opening in the wall of the northboun 
subway station at Fifty-ninth Stree 
which looks directly into the new tu 
Here the task is especially complicated 
since the new Eighth Avenue subway mus 
pass beneath the four tracks of the presen 
Seventh Avenue line—these meanwhil 
being supported by temporary steel work 
The Columbus Monument has been prop 
up on stilts, and every effort has bee 
made to obstruct the traffic of the Cirel 
as little as possible. 

One catches a glimpse through the side 
door of a maze of surface pipes in proces: 
of being transferred, many forms of digging 
machinery in operation, and the intrieate 
system of supports and braces. Excaya. 
tion in Columbus Avenue at 110th Street 
is even more difficult, since the supports o! 
the elevated railroad at its highest point 
must be transferred to the roof of the ney 


| subway without interfering with the busy 


tracks high above. 

The most picturesque undergroune 
scenes are to be found along the route 
of the long tunnel up in the Fort Washing. 
ton section. 

Leaving the line of Broadway at 175th 
Street, the subway swerves to the west 
passes directly beneath a church, and drop; 
to a depth of 150 feet. A series of deer 
shafts is being sunk from the street to the 
sites of the stations. They will eventually 
be used for passenger elevators. One ol 
these shafts passes directly through the 
historic ground once occupied by For 
Washington. Recently a considerable 


| section of the tunnel roof, which had ap 


peared perfectly safe, suddenly gave way 
The inspector is especially vigilant here 


| about. 


the weight would be distributed at right- | 


angles to several other supports, and the 
street would be held securely in position 


Another difficult problem is being solveé 
near 200th Street, where the subway comes 


| to the surface temporarily and then, turn 


while repairs were being made. But one | 
accident has been laid to the failure of 
these supports. It was caused by the 


earth giving way beneath the uprights. 
Since the inspector’s visits are not an- 
nouneed, he able to the normal 
activity of the workmen. Every corner 
of the shafts is examined, with the aid of 
torches. The workmen recognize the flash 
of the inspector’s lamp even when they 
can not see his face, and crawl from their 
positions to report progress. If any dif- 
ficulties have arisen his last visit, 
these are discust; the problem is solved 
without delay. To carry on such discus- 
sions, it is often necessary to shout, on 
account of the deafening roar of machinery. 


IS see 


since 


ing to the east once more, unde 
Broadway. The side of the hill is coverec 
with loose earth and rock which must bé 
held back on either side of the open eut 
The pressure exerted on the walls of the 
tunnel is enormous. Attempts were made 
at first to brace the walls with a series 0} 
twelve by twelve timbers, but these weré 
soon erusht. Steel beams and econcret 
arches have been substituted. The track: 
rest upon a floor of solid concrete. 

Good use has been found for the im 
mense quantity of excavated earth am 
rock. By dumping it on the western shor 
of upper Manhattan Island, much valuabl 
land is added to the city. New land thu 
created will, it is estimated, be worth som 
$7,000,000. 


passes 
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agree on one - Razor—C é 


BF THE very nature of ciate Fone a 
tion requires that those in charge of 
affairs of state be groomed perfectly. 
When a carefu ii yrevealsthat _ 
76 out of 100 shave each morning 
with a Gillette, it is another ‘real 
proof that, based « on the perfection 
of its shaving service, Gillette pre- 


eminence is an accomplished fact! 


Whether you have a beard “like wire” or as 
soft as silk, 9 your GOOD shave will become a 
PERFECT shave if you read “Three Reasons” 
—a new shaving booklet just published in a 
new edition, A postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy with our compliments. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


$5 to $75 


THE BOSTONIAN 
In Gold Plate, $6. — 
In Silver Plate, $5. 


‘The New Impr WEA 
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“THE COP ALWAYS WINS”—AGAINST THE DRIVER 


66 XCEEDING THE SPEED LIMIT, OFFICER? 
Why, I’m certain I was doing under twenty-five.” 

The speaker was a mechanical engineer of national 
reputation, according to Edgar C. Wheeler, who tells the story 
in The Popular Science Monthly. Touring through Ohio, the 
engineer was approaching a small village when ‘‘a motorcycle 
policeman darted from a clump of bushes, roared up from behind 
and arrested him for speeding.’”? The victim, we are told, eyed 
his captor suspiciously, for he knew he had been traveling at an 
unusually safe pace. But his mild disclaimer met with the usual 
retort. 

“Tell that to the judge,” snapt the village constable, flashing 
his badge. ‘‘I clocked 
you, and I know how 
fast you were going.” 

There was no escaping 
the ordeal of being haled 
before the local Dog- 
berry, who held his 
highly profitable traffic 
court behind the counter 
of the village general 
store. From among the 
groceries on a shelf he 
pulled ‘‘a clutter of rec- 
ord books and papers,” 
and assumed his judicial 
function. Court was 
open. The engineer, 
after identifying him- 
self, ‘explained that he 
had been experimenting 
with machines for many 
years, and—aware of 
the dangers in gasoline 
motors—was always par- 
ticularly careful never to 
drive at a hazardous 
In response to 


Photograph by Brown Bros. 


for it in the local court. 


speed.” 
which the judicial butter-and-egg man turned to the constable 
with an inquiry as to the victim’s speed. ‘‘ Forty-five miles an 
hour,” drawled the constable without batting an eyelid. By this 
time, relates Mr. Wheeler—using this example as the opening gun, 
of a general barrage against chaotic speed laws—the engineer 
“was beginning to get hot under the collar.”’ He reiterated with 
emphasis that his speed was less than twenty-five miles an 
hour, and guaranteed to prove his case if Justice Dogberry would 
ask the constable to point out the spot by the roadside where he 


was hiding when the engineer came along. To which the 


justice finally consented, and— 


When they had inspected the scene, measuring with the speed- 
ometer the distance between the ofiicer’s ambush and the spot 
where the arrest was made, the engineer drew a slip of paper 
from his pocket and hastily sketched a diagram. Then, with 
a few simple calculations, he demonstrated that, had he been 
going at the speed of which the constable accused him, the officer 
himself would have had to travel at more than 100 miles an hour 
in order to overtake him where he did! 

The squire, bewildered, scratched his head. ‘‘Well, now,” 
he drawled at last, ‘“what you say is mighty interesting. At first 
I was going to fine you fifty dollars, but now I guess I'll let you 
off with only twenty-five!” 

As an actor in this roadside comedy, the engineer stood helpless. 
In the end, what else could he do but fish down in his pocket, 
pay the fine and go on his way? 


THE CARDS ARE STACKED AGAINST YOU 


That is, the ‘‘tickets’’ are, for you can’t take much of a country spin, according to 
indignant motorists, without breaking some little burg’s speed law, and being ‘‘soaked"’ 


Hence the movement for a national uniform traffic code. 


< 

What else, in fact, can be the fate of any one of the thous: n 
of motorists who every year find themselves in much the sam 
predicament, and who helplessly pay blood money exacted frox 
them along the nation’s highways? Ss 

For the speed cop always wins. You may argue, and plea 
and protest and rage all you please, but in the end you ean 
beat him. Usually it is your word against his. The judge neve 
saw you before. He sees the officer every day. He is the dic 
tator of the road, whose word is as good as the law. Sometime 
he is right; other times he is wrong. But right or wrong, he ea 
make the motorist pay. 

No one doubts, of course, that traffic officers and traffie law 
are necessary. They will always be necessary so long as dange! 
ous drivers burn up the highways and kill us off at the rate ¢ 
more than twenty thov 
sand a year. No on 
doubts, either, that man 
traffic officers are hones 
men who work eon 
scientiously to keep traf 
fic moving safely an 
to nail those who op 
erate motor-cars withou 
thought for the rights 6 
lives of others. An 
there are certainly mam 
magistrates who, awar 
of the power of the traffi 
cop, do not always as 
sume that the motoris 
is always wrong. 

On the other hand 
as recent investigation 
have revealed, and a 
you, perhaps, can testify 
the roads are infeste 
also with another type o 
speed cop—highwaymel 
who hold you up ane 
rifle your pockets witl 
the boldness of a Jess 
James. They have th 
law on their side—i 
fact, the law pays them 
They can’t lose, any 
more than you can win 
They set traps for you 
and hide in ambush, waiting for the chance to pounce and collect 
And to make their positions more secure, often their accomplice 
are village magistrates and justiees of the peace who are sup 
posed to be in duty bound to dispense justice for all. With thes 
accomplices they split the booty, dividing fees which the lay 
allows for collecting your fine money. Some act as the pai 
hold-up men for towns or villages, turning the proceeds o 
their raids into the village coffers, and so relieving the citizen 
of the inconvenience of paying taxes. 

These are some of the things that have been making a fare 
of honest efforts to enforce traffie laws and regulations. — 

So critical has the situation beeome, in fact, that the Americal 
Automobile Association and its affiliated clubs recently under 
took a crusade of exposure and prosecution to puta stop to road 
way piracy. Some of the results have been startling. Suel 
figures as have been compiled, for instance, indicate that of al 
the thousands who are haled into traffie courts, more than 95 pe 
cent. are convicted; mostly they are treated as perjurers whos 
sworn oaths are not worth the snap of a finger, 


One combination which is hard to beat, savs Mr. Wheeler 
was brought to light not long ago in a Pennsylvania village, si 


small that its name doesn’t appear on the road maps. Never 
theless 


-Business had been so good for the justice of the peace in thi 
village that he came to be known as ‘the fining squire.’’ Ther 
was one’ good reason for his prosperity. The village constabl 
was his own son! Another reason was that along the highway 
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The Heart of the Hudson Highlands, from a painting by Robert O, Reid 


New YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Boston & Albany-Michigan Central- Big Four —- Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


New York Ceptxal 


and Subsidiary Lines 
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Orient Trips 


Select the lands you want to see and 
take the trip that includes them all. 


$600 Yokohama and Return. Sail 
from Seattle for Yokohama and return to 
San Francisco via Honolulu. Or reverse the 
itinerary. 


$692 Shanghai and Return. Suil 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, returning from Japan to San Francisco 
via Honolulu. Or reverse the order of your 
trip. 


$750 Manila and Return. Sail from 
Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, returning from Japan 
to San Francisco via Honolulu. Or reverse 
your itinerary. 


$921.65 Circuit the Pacific. Sail 

- from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila, returning via 
connecting lines through Singapore, 
Batavia, Samarang, Sourabaya, Macassar, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Suva, Samoa, Honolulu 
and San Francisco. Or sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Japan via Honolulu. 


You sail on magnificent President liners, 
broad and steady. All rooms are outside. The 
public rooms are luxurious. The dining ser- 
vice unexcelled. 


From Seattle, these liners sail every twelve 
days over the Admiral Oriental line, the fastest 
route to the Orient. 


From San Francisco, Dollar liners sail every 
Saturday for the Orient and Round the 
World via Honolulu. Likewise there are 
fortnightly sailings from Boston and New 
York for the Orient via Havana, Panama 
and California. 

Complete information from any 

steamship or railroad ticket agent 


Admiral Oriental Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway ..... .:. New York 112 West Adams Street. . . Chicago, Ill. 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 101 Bourse Building . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 StateStreet . . . . . Boston, Mass. 514 West Sixth Street . Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 


. through ‘‘the heart of the village,’’ consi 


rigged up a little ‘‘stop 


speed limit of ten miles an hour. 


ing of four scattered farmhouses, they 
” sion which o 
the sharpest-eyed motorists could see 
out binoculars. Further, they had set 


Son constable would haul in passin 
tourists, and father judge would slap 
a fine. At last, when they were called 
account, it was revealed that “‘the finin 
squire”’ and his son each had been cleaning 
up more than $5,000 a year! They -had 
kept absolutely no record of at least twos 
thirds of the fines collected. = 

In almost every State there might be 
named a village or town whose treasury 
has been fattened in much the same va 
For example, there is a village lying in the 
upper part of New York State, wh 
two hundred souls, the records show, hay 
not paid a cent of taxes in several years. 
Passing motorists have paid all the village 
running expenses—some $25,000 a year. 
The collectors are two speed cops who con- 
ceal themselves in the bushes at the ex 
tremities of a measured distance along the 
highway. Their watches are synchronized. 
When a machine which looks like good 
meat for the trap passes, the first cop sig- 
nals his partner ard notes the time. At 
the end of the distance the second cop notes 
the time also. They have the ‘‘speeder” 
clocked; and if the driver fails to halt, 
they also have his license number so that 
they can mail him a summons. 

A similar- system was employed with 
marked success not long ago by a town 
near New York City when it wanted money 
for road pavement. The town officials 
simply hired two “‘officers”’ to do the wateh 
stunt; and the motorists from other towns 
and States paid for the paving! 

One of the most deceptive snares is the 
“silent policeman” at road intersections 
in many small towns. Virtually every- 
where the general understanding seems-to 
be that when no outspoken officer is on 
duty at one of these dumb statues you are 
supposed to go around it. If an officer is on 
duty you’re supposed to do what he says. 
Yet every so often you will run. across 
a silent cop that seems to possess the mys- 
terious faculty of getting you in bad, 
coming or going. 

A month or so ago a young woman ae- 
quaintance of mine was driving her father 
from their summer vacation spot to a cer- 
tain railway station in Connectieut, where 
he was to cateh the train. On the way, 
she came upon one of these silent police- 
men, placed where her road ended at an 
intersecting highway, forming a ‘T.’? Tn- 
stead of being in the center of the inter- 
section, however, the post was placed so 
near the far curb that it would have! been 
next to impossible for a large car to’ pass 
around it and enter the main road without 
seraping a fender. 

The young woman hesitated a moment; 
and then, as no officer and no ears were in 
sight, she cut across in front of the post. 

Instantly, a man in street clothes stept 
out from the curb and yelled at her to stop. 
Unbuttoning his coat, he displayed a con- 
stable’s badge pinned on his vest, and in- 
formed her she was under arrest. 

“Haven't you got sense enough to go 
around the post when no officer is there?” 
he shouted. 

“Sure,” retorted the girl with spirit. 
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hen the Acadians were banished 
from Nova Scotia by the English 
in 1755, and marooned along the Atlantic 
coast, they naturally sought refuge in the nearest 
French province—then Louisiana. 


They wandered inland through the wilderness, and 
suffered years of hardship in reaching the lower Mis- 
sissippi. There, as described by Longfellow in the 
poem Evangeline, the survivors entered the bayou of 
Plaquemine where, in the words of the great poet, 


“Over their heads the towering and tenebrous 
boughs of the cypress met in a dusky arch.” 


Near the Father of Waters, they formed a settle- 
ment called the Acadian Coast, and built homes ‘‘of 
timbers hewn from the cypress tree’’—the same fine 
durable material which is now known as 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
“The Wood Eternal” 


It is not certain whether any of the original shelters erected by 
the “Cajuns” (the name later used, derived from Acadians) 
are still standing. But many old French colonial houses, built 
of ‘The Wood Eternal’ about that time, remain in sound and 
habitable condition today. 


It is this supreme durability of Heart Grade genuine Louisiana 
Red Cypress that makes it so valuable and economical for siding, 
porch flooring, door and window frames, stepping, cornices, 
greenhouses and all woodwork exposed to weather. Also many 
industrial uses where conditions are conducive to rapid decay. 


Entirely different from Cypress, but native to the Louisiana 
Cypress swamps 


Louisiana Swamp Tupelo 
gives exceptionally fine service when used for Interior Trim and 
Flooring. It is an exceedingly clear smooth wood and there- 
fore takes finishes beautifully. Especially desirable for White 
Enamel finish. Its toughness and immunity to splitting makes 
it ideal for Flooring. And it is economical. 


Write us for information on the 
grades and proper uses of these 
high quality products. They are 
Sold by lumber dealers through- 
out the country, and we shallbe 
glad to advise you regarding 
convenient sources of sup ply. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU | 


BO? varendetel St.- - - — New Orleans, La. 
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ROCK a , / SOUTHERN 
ISLAND y PACIFIC 


Finer and Faster 


THE DELUXE 


GOLDEN STATE 


Limited 


Effective November 14, 1926, leave Chicago 


—Rock Island Lines— daily 8:30 p.m., arrive 
Los Angeles—Southern Pacific Lines — 
9:30 a. m.—only two days and three nights 
en route. Super-quality in every feature of 
service. New standards of luxury in trans- 
continental travel. Similar fast schedule re- 
turning—leave Los Angeles 5:00 p.m., arrive 
Chicago 10:00 a.m. Extra fare, ten dollars. 


Other high-class fast trains on convenient 


schedules. No extra fare. 


Los Angeles - San Diego - Santa Barbara 
and Phoenix Aviz. 


} 
ONLY b3 IH} OU IRS 
Chucago -California 


Saves a Business Day 


Southern Pacific and Rock Island Travel Bureaus in All Principal Cities 


“But didn’t I see you standing there a 
ute ago?” " @ 

For answer he led the way to the town 
undertaker, who was also justice of #] 
peace. ‘‘To teach her a lesson,” and 
despite her explanations, she was fined $10 

Another prolific source of revenue is 
innocent-looking white line painted d 
the center of the road. It is one of an 
little little bag of tricks prepared for “ 
eign’’ motorists by those who have for 
it profitable to establish a bogus ‘‘bo 
vard”’ on a short stretch of road running 
through a village. if 

A well-known Detroit business man who 
knows the roads like a book was driving 
through a Wisconsin town when, in passing | 
a three-ton truck ahead, he swerved. so 
that his outer wheels passed six inches to 
the left of the white line in the center of 
the road. Ina flash a speed cop was upon 
him. A few minutes later he protested to 
the judge that when he passed the truek 
there was no sign of a car approaching in 
the opposite direction; also that it would 
have been impossible to pass the truck at 
all without going to the left of the line. 
He might just as well have saved his 
breath. The trap had him hooked. 

Another common snare is the ‘‘stop” 
sign erected at a certain spot along the 
“boulevard”’’ in such a position that it is 
almost invisible to passing drivers. One 
such sign, placed on a detour near an Ohio 
town last year, resulted in the hauling-in 
of so many motorists that at last they rose 
in their wrath and compelled the authori- 
ties not only to remove the sign, but to 
refund their fines as well. 

Deceptive, too, are the will-o’-the-wisp 
traffic signal-lights often installed at points 
where there is no congestion and no danger 
whatsoever.. Last month a friend of mine 
ran afoul of one of these lights near a town 
in Pennsylvania. It was installed so high 
above the road that only a star-gazing 
driver would see it. The signal was oper- 
ated by a traffic cop in plain clothes whe 
stood, half concealed, behind a telegraph- 
pole by the roadside. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, some speed 
cops are not satisfied with catching you in 
the traps they set. They actually egg you 
on to break the law. Some time ago a 
town not far from Hartford, Connecticut, 
employed a constable who was a rip-roaring 
speed king. He drove a classy high-pow- 
ered roadster, painted brilliant red, and 
his chief delight was to challenge passing 
motorists to a race. He would roll lazily 
along a straight stretch of highway until 
a speedy-looking job eame along. Then he 
would step on the gas, pull up alongside, 
and try to pass. Quite naturally the 
unsuspecting driver, if he was at all proud 
of his car’s performance, would deny him 
the privilege, and the two would go roaring 
down the road side by side. At the end 
of the straightaway the cop would calmly 
inform his rival that he was pinched for 
speeding. 

This cop made a small fortune in fees. 
But he overdid a good thing. Not eontent 
with matching speed with outsiders who 
passed through, he began to pick his vie- 
tims from among his own townsfolk. He 
also began to try his luck beyond the town 
limits where his commission did not extend. 
The result was that irate citizens banded to- 
gether and threw him out of his lucrative job. 


Tho. profits which constables and 


Freight and 
Tax Extra 


A Finer Chassis 
and a Body of Steel 


«69 
Coach. Its lustrous beauty and rigid steel body are in them- 
selves worthy the greatest praise. But a ride is a revelation. 
No light car can approach it. It gives a feeling like riding in 
a limited train. No car regardless of cost is easier riding. 


Admiration everywhere is heard for the New Essex 


However beautiful a car may be, however attractive its color 
and trimming, such details in themselves do not constitute the 
most important quality. It is the Essex chassis that gives it 
greatest superiority. Its motor, built under exclusive patents, 
delivers the smooth, powerful and reliable performance for 
which the Super-Six is so famous. Every mechanical detail is the 
development and perfection of more than three years and 


the production of more than 900,000 cars built on the Super- 
Six principle. 


Essex is economical in fuel and oil. It gives enduring and bril- 
liant service. Easily made adjustments take care of wear. 
Provision is made for keeping the motor oil clean and cool, 
and for gasoline straining, etc. 


Rumbles and rattles are absent. The chassis is well propor- 
tioned in every detail to assure long, hard and constantly 
satisfactory service. You can drive at top speed for hours. 
Essex will not shimmy—lIt is safe always. Its motor will stand 
up under hard usage. Such qualities are not expected in cars 
of its price. Six cylinders, even those that do not have the 
Super-Six advantage, cost more. 


Standard Equipment Includes: Combination Stop and Tail Light, Automatic Windshield 
Cleaner, Transmission Lock (built-in), Rear View Mirror, Radiator Shutters, Moto-Meter. 


“A 30 MINUTE RIDE WILL WIN YOU" 
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THE CITY THAT NEVER STOPS 


Not even the severest hurricane that ever struck 
the United States mainland stopped this Magic 
City. Before the wind ceased blowing the work of 
relieving the injured began and in the days and 
nights following, the spirit which built this amaz- 
ing city manifested itself in reconstruction without 
parallel in speed and efficiency. 


Mayor E. C. Romfh of Miami in an official 
statement made September 24th, six days after 
the storm, following a thorough inventory of the 
damage, declared: 


“Of the 150 hotels in Miami, Miami Beach and 
Coral Gables, 75 per cent. were not damaged to 
any great extent. The year around hotels are 
operating as usual. Of the 1200 apartment houses, 
70 per cent. received little damage. All hotels and 
apartment houses will be completely repaired and 
put in first class condition within 60 days. 


“TI want to give positive assurance that our 
friends will find Miami this winter the same en- 
joyable, hospitable, comfortable vacation city it 
has always-been.’ 


The ‘‘Comeback”’ to normal has even been faster 
than predicted. The greatest entertainment pro- 
gram any resort ever planned will be carried 
through without change. 


Eleven sporty golf course3, with many tourna- 
ments; horse racing on a million dollar track; 
thrilling dog races; exciting Spanish Jai-Alai con- 
tests; Surf bathing ‘daily, or your choice of pools in 
magnificent casinos. 


1200 miles of smooth, dustless motor roads. 
Game fishing, motor-boating, yachting, horseback 
riding, tennis, polo. 


PRYOR’S BAND — Daily Concerts in Royal Palm Park 


Millions of Dollars have been spent this summer 
in improved motor highways. 


Direct de luxe trains to Miami from New York, 
Chicago and Detroit. Through pullmans from all 
principal northern cities. Speedy ocean voyage 
in the finest coastwise steamship service in the 
world direct from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 


HOTEL RATES—22,000 rooms. 
Single $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day. 
Double $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14 per day. 
Many rooms’ at lower prices. 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Hotel Association. 
APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. season. 
2400 ee (two persons) at $600 and 
under, 


averaging $1.50 per day or less 


per person. 
2000 *units (two persons) at $600 to $750 
1800 *units (two or more) at $750 t) $900 
3000 *units (two or more) at $900 to $1200 
Several thousand de luxe $1200 to $3500 


These rates guaranteed by Greater 
Miami Apartment Association. 

*A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, 

or two or more rooms for housekeeping. 


For handsome illustrated booklet address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Miami, Florida 


This advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of Miami 
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| fee system of enforcing 
| and collecting fines often are surprizing, 
says Mr. Wheeler. 


| a lucrative job in his office. 


affie regulations | 


For instance: 


I know of an executive of a New York 


life-insurance company who recently wrote 


offering him 
In reply the 


to an old salesman friend, 


friend wrote: 

“Thanks very kindly, old man, but I now 
have a job as a motoreycle cop on the 
county boulevard, and can’t afford to 
accept your offer.” 

From North Carolina comes a report of 
a father and his sons who are in the busi- 
ness of fining motorists, and who have found 
it so profitable that they have hired men to 
work their farm while they hold up the 
law. Ina certain Long Island town, until 
recently, there was a motor cop who ar- 
rested so many drivers the judge couldn’t 
handle them all. In this case the merchants 
finding that motorists were avoiding their 
town, forced the dismissal of the overzeal- 
ous officer. 

Again, the records of a certain township 
in Ohio show that the squire operating 
a notorious roadside-eourt collected $3,506 
in forty days. 'The squire’s share of this 
was $1,604, while the three constables 
operating out of his office divided $1,096. 
All that was left as the county’s share of 
the collections was $806. 

In addition to their fees, which represent 
generous slices of fines and court costs, 
some speed cops have a rich source of 
revenue in blood money paid on the road. 
Many a motorist prefers to buy off his 
captor on the spot, rather than go through 
the bother of appearing in court and having 
his name go on the records as a traffic 
violator. 

Perhaps you’ve seenit done. ‘‘ Now look 
here, officer,’ the motorist will say, ‘‘I 
don’t care so much about the money, but 
I’m mighty anxious to be on my way. I'd 
like to stake you to a box of; cigars, but of 
course I don’t know what brand you smoke. 
Suppose you take this and buy them your- 
self.” And he hands the cop ten or fifteen 
dollars. If it works, the motorist drives 
on with the feeling that he has made the 
best of a bad bargain. 

Surprizing as are the profits of roadside 
hold-up men, they are no more astonishing 
than is the ignorance of some who dispense 
all roadside justice. It is a fact that in 
some small villages are squires who not 
only know nothing of the law under which 
they condemn offenders, but actually ean 
not read legal English. Not long ago a 
Washington business man was arrested in 
a small Virginia town. When he asked the 
justice of the peace what the charge was, 
his honor fumbled with his spectacles and 
made a number of unsuccessful attempts to 
read the clauses of the motor law. Finally, 
a village loafer who was sitting on a cracker- 
barrel in the store where court was in 
session offered to try his luck. The lout 
floundered for a while through the legal 
wording, until the squire, growing im- 
patient, determined to wind-up the. pro- 
eeedings. He fined the motorist $10.25 
for violation of ‘‘pages 17 and 18 of the 
Motor Vehicle Aet!’’ All that the motor- 
ist had to show for the experience was a slip 
of paper to the effect that he had paid 
$10.25 for something which the justice of 
the peace termed ‘‘colladeral!”’ 


in in ‘State Topialat 
and the ng Ww. ich were made i 
laws averaged about a dozen for 
State. For the motorist to attempt to 
wise to them all is out of the question. 

It is this enforced ignorance that ma! 
you easy prey for the speed cop who is 
to collect. In the matter of speed alone 
has the drop on you. Countless towns a 
still back in horse-and-carriage days, wh 
anything above eight or ten miles and hou 
was dangerous. 

One effort to remedy the situation — 
found in the recent efforts of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety, 
under the direction of Secretary Hoove 
to formulate a national uniform traffic code 
to be adopted by the legislatures of all th 
States. A definite step toward the same 
end was taken in California a few months 


ago when ten of the most important towns 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles joined i 
adopting uniform traffic rules for itu 
the whole southern part of the State. 

In their crusade to halt wholesale ex- 


tortion practised by official highwaymen, — 
automobile clubs and similar organizations — 
have posted warnings of speed traps, ex-— 


posed and blacklisted towns which profit 


at the motorists’ expense, and prosecuted — 


officials who go beyond their authority or 
who collect fines illegally. Many a town 
has learned to its sorrow that what it has 


gained in ready cash from autoists has been 
more than offset by loss of business and — 


prestige, when traffic, heeding the warning 
of ‘“‘speed traps ahead,” carefully detours 
and goes around the other way. 

State authorities, too, have taken a hand 
in protecting the motorist. New York 
State, for example, now has a law that all 
motor cops must be drest in uniform. An- 
other recent law provides that villages no 
longer may pocket fines collected from 
motorists. They are allowed not more 
than one dollar per capita of population. 
Other States are adopting similar measures. 
In Texas, for instance, the legislature re- 
cently agreed on a jail term for any one 
found guilty of setting a motor trap. The 
law also throws out of court any testimony 
given by an officer who hides in ambush. 
A similar law is in foree in California. 

Meanwhile, altho there seem to be no 
sure-fire rules to avoid being fleeced as you 
tour the country, here are a few general 
precautions that may keep you out of 
trouble when you pass through a town or 
village: 

Whenever you see a white line, painted 
down the center of the road, keep to the 
right of it. 

Never pass a car on a hill or curve. 

Proceed cautiously. Stay to the right. 


Before attempting a left-hand turn, 
come to a dead stop. 
When you see a “speed trap’’ warning, 


wateh out. 

Always pass around a ‘“‘silent policeeman”’ 
unless an officer directs you otherwise. 

Keep enough cash in your pocket to 
pay a fine. 

For remember that, right or wrong, the 
cop always wins. 

A number of motorists and a few vil- 
lage magnates relate their experiences and 
express their views in response to an invi- 
tation from The Popular Science Monthly, 
which remarks: 
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1,800,000 for new roads and sidewalks—$1,500,000 for 
_ dredging—two of the largest contracts ever let in Florida 
now under Yay in Coral Gables 


Granada Entrance and Boulevard. Coral Gables began with a 15-year program of development and improvement. 
Now, at the end of § years, it has passed the mark set for that period. It is estimated that more than $125,000,000 
has been expended in building entrances, plazas, roads, public buildings, utilities and other construction. 


URING the past five years, no matter what happened, 
Coral Gables kept on_ working. When all Florida 
seemed to be in the grip of speculators, road gangs laid 
the broad highways that knit this city to Miami. During 
all the ups and downs of business, dredges clattered, steam 
shovels roared, and dump trucks thundered along the 
palm-fringed roads. 


Coral Gables is working now. Although there were 86 
miles of streets and 90 miles of sidewalks in Coral Gables 
a few months ago, a new contract for $1,800,000 was let 
on August 18th to W. T. Price, Incorporated, ‘for 51 addi- 
tional miles of streets and 181 miles of sidewalks, to be 
completed within 200 days. On September Io, 1926, an- 
other important contract, involving oe expenditure of 
about $1,500,000 for approximately 2,458,950 cubic yards 


This building, valued at $600,000, will 
soon be occupied by a modern department 
store. The architecture of all business 
buildings, as well as homes, is super- 
wised by a governing board of notable 
architects, which also enforces strict 


zoning and hui ideng PP OLALD NE: 


Coral Gables 


construction 
ers and shrubs « 


eA Unit of Greater , 


The work of developing and improving | 
goes forwe 
Planting and landscaping follo w the 
work closely. 
ill soon give this road a i 
luxurious and beautiful setting. L 


of dredging, was awarded to the T. T. Sweet Dredging Co., 
Inc., who began work immediately. 


The American Building Corporation, a group of Cin- 
cinnati financiers, has undertaken a program calling for the 
construction of homes having a sales value of many millions 
of dollars. The first year’s quota of 100 homes is now 
almost completed. There are 49 other building contractors 
now at work and 140 subcontractors. 


Such construction proves that Coral Gables is not a 
paper city. It contains every modern improvement and 
public service. It is spacious and healthful. Above all, it 
is beautiful. It is ready for you—to care for you, to enter- 
tain you, to give your family the best the American tropics 
hasto offer. Forinformation write Dept. LD-2 of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the City of cha Gables, Florida. 


d This will be the residence of S. A. Ryan. 
| All Coral Gables homes and buildings 
are of concrete, hollow tile, or coral rock, 
and all must have tile roofs. No build- 
ing permit is issued until plans and speci- 
fications are approved by the Architec- 


tural Board of Coral Se 


ard constantly, 


Tropical flozw- 


Miamt, 


Florida 
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15-day Voyages via 
Havana & Panama Canal 
Go to California via the fast, water route. 
Enjoy the luxuries and entertainment of 
pleasant days on splendid steamers with 
the addedattractions of sightseeing at ports _ 
of call. 
Route: New York, Havana, Panama Canal 
(Balboa), San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. Fortnightly sailings: 


MANCHURIA MONGOLIA 


FINLAND 
Ocean liners, over 22,000 tons 
displacement 
Largest, fastest ships 
in. Coast-to-Coast service 


Rates: $250 1st Class, $150 2nd Cabin, 
$125 Tourist Cabin, $100 Third Cabin. 


Check your auto as baggage. No crating. 


PANAMA Paciric LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LOMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized 


S.S. and R.R. agents. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


Wis, this shutter 


you would save money fi lyour 
car would run better-<s, the 
engine wouldnt knock\“as 
much on the hills. Sn ryen 
wouldnt thin down your oil JP 
from too much use of the choke 


Pat on aVernay @ this Fall€= 
it will pay Ei itself thisWinter 
5 Use it for cool morns $ eves 
anSprins =) Keep it on all Summer 

} Ask your Soeeoual for one 


Price = : 50; DLT ids 


Other sizes a wes $ 11-20 


MADE ey 


LAMINATED SHIM CO. tnx 


LONG [SLAND CITY .NX 


VERNAY >"S, 
Sh UTTER: Foyy® 


-of several readers. 
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"MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


That the motoring public itself, rather 
than officers or courts, is to blame for mak- 
ing a farce of traffic laws is the contention 
By thoughtless disre- 
gard for others on the road, by defiance of 
existing speed laws, and by the unreason- 
able desire always to ‘‘get ahead of the 
other fellow,’ the average motorist of to- 
day, it is charged, brings upon himself 
seemingly unjust arrests on trivial charges. 

In these letters, stating the other side 
of the story, there is some food for thought 
for every car owner, however unjust he 
may consider his treatment at the hands 
of the authorities. For instance, Vinton 
A. Holbrook, an attorney of Los Angeles, 
California, writes that when he strictly 
observes speed regulations and carefully 
avoids taking the slightest chance, other 
motorists regard him as a pest. In 36,000 
miles of the most careful sort of driving, 
he tells us, he never once has been arrested, 
altho warned oceasionally of slight infrac- 
tions of the rules. 

“T should say that not one driver in 
eight or ten obeys the rules with anything 
approaching exactitude,” he says. ‘‘When 
I go fifteen miles in a village street, they go 
around me constantly and even honk for 
me not to obstruct traffic. 

“T realize the exasperation of a careful 
driver who is treated unjustly, and I know 
such things happen occasionally; but from 
my experience I know that much of this 
trouble, expense, and jailing could be 
avoided if drivers would be decently 
eareful.”’ 

And a New York City motorist, William 
H. Strahan, goes so far as to predict that 
the automobile will pass from being a 
machine of convenience and economy to 
one of costly destruction unless strenuous 
efforts are made to control its use. 

“One means of control,’ he suggests, 
“should be the perfection of a mechanism 
to prevent any car, except such emergency 
machines as ambulances and fire-engines, 
from traveling at a speed greater than 
twenty-five miles an hour. What we need 
far more than the new improvements in 
comfort, appearance, and speed are im- 
proved safety devices and better systems of 
braking and control.” 

Other the 
view of the magistrate and officer 


letters, expressing ,0InNt of 
oD 


of the 
law, we are told, give some idea of how the 
passing motorist appears to the man at 
the village crossroads. For example: 

Here is one from A. Roy Perkins, a jus- 
tice of the peace in the village of Mayville, 
New York, who maintains that the driver 
who is most thoughtless of others as he 
hurries on his way is the one who protests 
most loudly when he is arrested: 


“If some motorists would take their 
manners with them when they go for a 
trip,’ he writes, ‘‘they would get along 


much better, but most of them feel they 
have a perfect right to go through a village 
street past intersections at forty miles an 
hour. If anything is said about it, they 
are badly insulted and misused. 

“There are many motorists who do 
not hesitate to go into the farmer’s field 
and help themselves to whatever they can 
find. If they run over a fowl they pick it 
up and carry it on. I have found that 
these people are the ones who raise the 
greatest howls when caught,’ 
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Back of Koh-i-Noor 
Pencils is the accu- 
mulated experience of 135 
years. The craft is handed 
down from father to son, 
and Koh-i-Noor craftsmen 
have a just pride in their 
work. 


my sBe ceMATEY MS SS 


That’s the reason for 
Koh-i-Noor excellence and 
for your complete satis- 
faction. 


2 for 25c 


—at your stationer’s 


Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. . 
| 34 East 23rd St., New York 


| ELOQUENT ~ENDURING ~INEXPENSIVE 


THE JOHN B.MORRIS FOUNDRY CO. 
=~? Court &Harriet Est.1832Z Cincinnati Ohio 


Earn Your European Tour }.25.28"5 


in organizing. Folder L explains. 
MENTOR TOURS, 75 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Winter Greens are Ever Green 
at Lakeland 


“Winter Greens” are unknown at Lakeland, for 
winter ttself is unknown to this delightful spot. 

Fairways and putting greens are at their best right 
now on Lakeland’s two splendid eighteen- hole courses, 
both of which lie within the city limits. 

Instead of putting your clubs aw ay for the winter— 
come to Lakeland—do a daily round over the courses 
that attract famous amateurs and professionals to 
Florida for winter play 

Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Fishing, Boating—every 
healthful out-door recreation is here for you. 

And Lakeland’s home-like hotels offer you excellent 
accommodations at modest rates. 

Write to the Chamber of Commerce for particulars 


Lakeland 


Chamber of Commerce 
407 Massachusetts Ave., Lakeland, Florida 
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ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED,TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 
25 CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


School Advisory Department 
The Jiterary Digest 


ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking 
schools or colleges, or aid in the solu- 
tion of their educational problems, are 
invited to write to our School Advisory 
Department. It is necessary that inquirers 
give age and sex of the student, loc ality 
and kind of school, approximate tuition, 
end any other information that may aid us 
in giving this service. 

The School Advisory Department con- 
tinues to serve as it has for many years, 
our readers and the schools without fees 
or obligation. 


Address 


ThefiteraryDigest 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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1 with a fleet of specially built parlor- 


hes on August 29. This use of motor- 
aches for passengers to and from the 
usiness, shopping, hotel and theater dis- 
iets of New York is claimed to be the 
first of its kind and to mark a new era in 
the coordination of motor-coach and rail- 
road transportation. The usefulness and 
convenience of this mode of commencing 
or completing a railroad journey are 
pointed out in a recent press bulletin issued 
by the company, which believes that it has 
obvious advantages over present railroad 
terminal service. We read: 


Railroad passenger business, like other 
lines of business, has become keenly com- 
_ petitive, and this rivalry among carriers 

has contributed in producing better service 
and greater traveling conveniences. This 

and the natural evolution of transportation 
have resulted in such refinements as the 
elub car, train secretary, valet, barber, 
maid, manicure—not to mention fine din- 
ing-cars and meals, which have long been 
available. It is believed that unique plan, 
as a solution of a terminal problem, will be 
one of the greatest single progressive steps 
in railroad passenger transportation in 
recent years. 

By the operation of this fleet of motor- 
coaches over convenient routes, with ticket- 
offices, waiting-rooms, baggage-checking, 
and every other station facility and conve- 
nience at two well-known and frequented 
points in up-town New York, the terminals 
are made more accessible. Besides taking 
on and letting off passengers at these two 
up-town stations, the new coach lines make 
stops at other convenient points. 

Passengers arriving at the Jersey termi- 
nal step from the train into one of the 
motor-coaches standing ready in the train- 
shed, alongside the tracks. Passengers who 
have never visited New York City before 
are afforded their first opportunity of 
completing their journey with an inter- 
esting panoramic view of New York’s 
sky-line. 

On the other hand, passengers departing 
from New York, instead of having to walk 
far, go up or down stairways, wait in line 
to have tickets punched before passing 
through gates, etc., step into the coaches at 
convenient points and are landed alongside 
of their train. The new arrangement also 
relieves passengers of anxiety about missing 
the train, which under the steadily increas- 
ing city traffic in New York becomes a seri- 
ous matter, as trains wait until the coaches 
arrive. 

Passengers do not leave the motor- 
coaches from the time they enter until 
arriving alongside of their train. Hand- 
baggage is taken care of in a special com- 


rs 


partment. Upon arrival alongside of the 
train, it is Immediately transferred to 
the ears. 


There is no extra charge for the use of 
the ‘‘train connection” coaches. 

The motor-coaches used in this train-side 
service are specially built of modern and 
comfortable design, with individual seats 
for twenty-three passengers. 

The stations are equipped with waiting- 
rooms, ticket-offices, information bureaus, 
parcel rooms, attendants for checking 
baggage, porters, and every other detail 
of service ordinarily found in railroad 
stations. 
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Not a trace of infection 


The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can prevent serious teeth 
decay and search out hidden poison 

ockets dangerous to the health. See 
fim at least twice a year if for nothing 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 
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Pyorrhea attacks 


4. out of 5 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, and 
many younger, succumbed to the assault of grim 
pyorrhea. And carelessness alone is to blame. 
| Resolve today to remove pyorrhea’s menace by 
brushing teeth and gums regularly night and 
morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Forhan’s keeps pyorrhea away or checks its 
course if used regularly and used in time. It con- 
/ tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists 
| use to fight pyorrhea. 
It is a pleasant tasting dentifrice the entire 
family likes. It firms the gums and keeps them 
pink and healthy. It cleanses the teeth thorough- 
ly and gives them that sparkling whiteness which 
is such an asset to your smile. 

Remember, four out of five is pyorrhea’s count. 
Delay may mean no end of trouble and expense. 
Why not start today with Forhan’s as a safeguard? 
At all druggists 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhaty 


FOR THE GUMS 


MOKE THAN -AslOOTH PASTE (PIE 


| Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S, 
| 


CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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7 FLORSHEI 
REEEURE: ARGHemek 


A comfort shoe for feet that tire easily and for arches 
- that are weak. The built-in arch gives support with- 
out stiffness. No increased weight —no inconvenience. 


The WesstER ~ Style eA-219 ~ $11 


(Fe Tue FLrorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY >) 
Manufacturers * CHICAGO 
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iFatbidsatiorG JabldaAts 


Three Standard Reference Books for Language Students, 
Teachers, Writers, Clergymen, Lawyers, Editors 


. 


CASSELL’S 


FRENCH 


DICTIONARY 
French-English and English-French 


Revised and Enlarged by James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officer 
D’ Academie; aided by de V. Payen- 
Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in University of London. 


Tn addition to the French-English 
Vocabulary Division (582 pages) 
and the English-French Divisions 
(606 pages) in the two languages, this 
dictionary also contains: 


Vocabularies of Proper Names of 
Persons and Places; veabularies of 
Geographical Names; tables of 
Coins, Weights, and Measures} 
Chapter on French Pronunciations; 
list of French Nouns of Double 
Gender; table of Irregular and 
Defective Verbs. 


“The best French and English 
Dictionary of an ordinary size in 
existence.’—Critical Review, Paris. 


Crown 8vo. 1230 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, $3; 
Bible paper edition, bound in full 
flexible morocco leather, indexed, 8&6, 

net. Postage 18c extra. 


Special Bible paper edition of either dictionary 
full crushed levant, gilt edges 


LATIN 


DICTIONARY 
Latin-English and English-Latin 


241st Thousand. Revised by 
JgR. V. Marchant, M.A., Formerly 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and Joseph F. Charles, B.A., Late 
Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. 

A dictionary of classical Latin 
rewritten chiefly to increase the 
number of quotations that illustrate 
construction and usage. 

In addition to the Latin-English 
vocabulary division of 628 pages and 
the English-Latin division of 292 
pages, with their spelling and defi- 
nitions, this dictionary also contains: 

A List of Latin Abbreviations; 
Abbreviations of Names of Latin 
Authors mentioned; Table of the 
Roman Calendar; Geographical 
Glossary of the English Namés of 
Important Places; Glossary of a 
Few Common English Names. 


Crown 8vo. 928 pages 
Prices; Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, $3; 
Bible paper edition, in full flexible 
morocco leather, indexed, §6, net. 

Postage, 18c extra. 


hand tooled, 1 


GERMAN 
DICTIONARY 
| German-English and English-German 


140th Thousand. Revised and 
considerably enlarged by Karl 
Breul, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D., Cam- 
bridge University Reader in Ger- 
manic. 


In addition to the German- 
Inglish Vocabulary Division (769 
pages) and the English-German 
Division (514 pages) in the two 
languages, this dictionary also 
contains: 


List of Geographical and Proper 
Names, in German-English and 
Hnglish-German; index of the Most 
Common German Abbreviations 
with Definitions in English; list of 
German Irregular Verbs. 


“A most trustworthy and recom- 
mendable book of reference.” 
Prof. G. Binz, University of Basel. 


1360 pages 

Prices: Cloth, 82.50, net; indexed, $3; 

Bible paper edition in full flexible 

morocco leather, indexed, §$6, net 
Postage 18¢ extra. 


Crown 8vo. 


exquisitely bound in 
aised bands, boxed, $12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


IS THE IRON AGE PASSING? 


ieee metals are coming to 
front, and the age of iron has passed 
its zenith, thinks an editorial writer ir 
The Brass World and Platers’ Guide (New 
York). He quotes an unnamed European 
scientist as saying recently that the con- 
sumption of iron and steel in peace, com= 
pared with the increase of population and — 
of other materials in building and manu- — 
facturing, shows a distinct downward 
curve. This authority believes that the 
age of iron is passing. We read further: 


Offhand, one would say that the gentle- 
man must be mistaken; that the quantity 
of iron and steel produced is still increasing, 
and that there is no reduction in sight. 
But, on second thought, one finds that 
there is a lot to be considered, besides the 
mere quantity in tons of material con- 
sumed. It is a fact that iron and steel 
are being supplanted in some fields in 
which they heretofore reigned supreme 
by new metals—especially new alloys of 
aluminum, of copper, and nickel. 

The scientist in question pointed out 
that ‘‘stainless steel,’ rustless iron, ‘‘dur- 
iron,” ferro-chrome and other alloys of 
iron, were produced by steel plants in the 
hope of curbing the threatened loss of 
prestige and popularity of iron and steel. 
Rust, for thousands of years, has been 
taken for granted in the use of iron, and 
manufacturers and users had come to 
accept the destructive effects of rust as 
something that could not be helped. 

But times have changed. To-day the 
builder of houses and manufacturer of 
steel equipment and machinery demand a 
metal that will resist the attacks of rust, 
with its attendant waste, and his demands 
have been heard and taken to heart by the 
steel foundries. Hence the hue and ery 


after “‘rustproof iron’’; after corrosion- 
resisting materials; after noncorrosive 


plating; after rustproofing methods which 
will protect the base iron from the inroads 
of its atmospheric enemies. 

And that is the reason for the rising 
popularity of aluminum and its strong 
light alloys; of magnesium alloys, which 
combine strength with extreme lightness; 
of nickel-copper alloys which possess the 
strength of steel and the quality of resisting 
acids to a high degree. The growing air- 
plane industry is constructing its thou- 
sands of airplanes without the necessity 
of using a single bit of iron or steel in them— 
except parts of the motor. The automobile 
industry shows a remarkable rise in the 
consumption of aluminum, nickel, and other 
metals, without a corresponding rise in the 
consumption of iron and steel. 

It must not be understood, however, 
that the production of steel has diminished. 
On the contrary, steel production for the 
twelve months ended July 31, 1926, estab- 
lished a new high reeord for all time—not 
excepting the hectic war-time years. But 
it is significant that nonferrous metals and 
alloys are penetrating some of the old-time 
strongholds of steel, while iron, in order to 
hold its own in the march of progress, is 
being forced to cover itself with various 
corrosion-resisting materials. 

The enormous extent of building and 
construction throughout the world: the re- 
construction materials for the rebuilding 


. the world’s 
natu: are reflected in a greater 
for all metals, and the new high 
for steel should have been much 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 
CERTAIN man named Malthus, 
says an editorial writer in Industrial 
1 Engineering Chemistry (New York), 

ed a place in history for himself by 
edicting the early starvation of the race 
scause he believed its ability to reproduce 
> be greater than its capacity to produce 
essufficient food supplies. It has been 
spointed out that Malthus was wrong, for 
jthe race has outlived his prophecy. But, 
eafter all, says this writer, Malthus was 
right; and while the fulfilment of his 
prophecy has been postponed, there is 
p nothing to prove the fallacy of his argu- 
*ments nor the errors of his conclusions. 
We read: 


The difference is that Malthus could not 
*foresee the wonderful achievements of 
-secience, in which chemistry has had a 
-major part, in so ordering the forces of 
nature and in so utilizing the materials 
-she provides as to bring about since his 

time a totally different order of things. 
The application of the little that is known 
of the physiological salt requirements of 
plants, the preliminary victories won over 
insects and fungi, the knowledge and 
practise of food preservation, and the un- 
dreamed progress in world communication 
and transportation, are all matters of 
chemical interest, and each is an important 
factor in the postponed fulfilment of the 
Malthusian prediction. 

There is still an opportunity for the earth 
to fail to produce sufficient food for the 
millions, even tho at times we have tempo- 
tary crop surpluses. Some maintain that 
food production, being closely related to 
rainfall, will some day be difficult to main- 
tain when a larger proportion of the 
forests which influence rainfall have been 
eut away. Certain pessimists see no hope 
for final victory over insects, fungi, molds, 
and microbes, and those who believe in 
eventual soil exhaustion still argue with 
those who depend upon nature for the per- 
petual maintenance of soil fertility. 

With the changing food habits of the 
nation, the increase in knowledge of the re- 
lation of nutrition to health, and the 
more intelligent utilization of food, the abil- 
ity to bring supplies from the corners 
of the earth, and improvement in methods 
of carrying surpluses over until times of 
want, the average man feels in no danger 
of extinction from lack of sustenance. He 
does fail to realize, however, the attention 
—constant, continuous, and faithful— 
which a band of scientists, including large 
numbers of chemists, give to the questions 
of increasing his food supply, preserving 
it, and protecting it. If Malthus is 
finally judged in error, it will be the fault 
of chemistry. 


Our Inland Ocean.—Washington, 13— 
President Coolidge sanctioned to-day the 
project for the establishment of two new 
lines of steamers, one from New York to 
Salt Lake City and -the other between 
Chicago and Fort Worth, in Texas.— 
Translated from the Rio de Janiero Journal of 
Commerce. 
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Men /the zts club-} i like comfort 


- 


Women Uke fh zis cleanliness 


No ons has yet quite decided wheth- 
er it is the Mr. or the Mrs, who gets 
the most real, honest-to-goodness 
satisfaction out of Smokador. ~ 
It’s the smartest thing in smok- 
ing equipment today. You'll find 
Smokador in the most exclusive 
clubs, hotels, theaters—-in 
“eligible bachelor’ estab- 
lishments —in thousands 
of homes where fastidi- 
ousness is combined with 
comfort and ease of living. 


automatically when they burn up to’ 
the clips—a real safeguard. 


No spilling —easy to clean 


No spilling—if anyone accidentally _ 
knocks against Smokador, the“rock- 
a-by”’ base brings it immediately to 
an eboEs pasion: Asin- 
gle turn disconnects the 
base for a quick cleaning. 


Attractive — 
and “smart as the Ritz? 


Smokadoris made of dura- 
ble metal—graceful in line 
with a particularly attrac- 
tive finish. It blends charm- 


Goodby to messy 
ash-trays 


Ashes drop through 
to the base—no odor 
—it can’t tip over 


Smokador means an end 
to messy ash-trays, spilled ingly with the furnishings 
ashes, scarred tables, and ofany room. Six colors for 
holes burned into rugs. Cigaretteand choice: dark bronze, mahogany, Chinese 
cigar stubs, oe ashes, used matches __ red, olive green, willow green and Ro- 
are simply dropped through the hol- man gold... Ask for Smokador at your 
low tube into an air-tight base—where dealer’s, Or send $10.50, check or 
they are wholly out of sight and smell. money order—($11.00, west of Missis- 

sippi) —with the coupon below. Your 


Snuffer Clips that snuff Smokador will be delivered to you 
Danger from fire is eliminated—for- promptly through the nearest dealer. 
gotten smokes left in the cleverly de- Smokador Manufacturing Co., Inc., 


vised Snuffer Clips are snuffed out 130 West 42nd Street, New York, 


Smokador 


Registered U. 9. Pat. Off.” ne _As }; Joss _As, stan Ae Copyright.1926,Sokador Mfg CDi | 


Pat’d. Oct. 27, 1925, Dec. 1, 1925 | Smokador Manufacturing Co., Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., New York 
g A R I enclose (check) (money order) Dark Bronze [ J] 
«> a d ) for $10.50 (west of the Missis- ChineseRed [ ] 
eS yo sippi, $11.00). Please send one Willow Green[ ] 
\\ // Smokador tobe delivered through Mahogany Lore 
Nah | // nearest dealer. Color desired is Olive Green [ ] 
\\ Ly herewith checked: RomanGold [ J] 
WY 
AE >)» Name See ane ene asa gai GEE a 
The“'rock-a-by’’ base keeps ac ae aie 2 > ho P Ne ee 2k See SON cee 
Smokador from being 
knocked over. Nothing can dare 


be spilled. Easy to clean. CGA Sie Te es a eee ee ee LE EEA A Sn 


COTTON “QUTLOOK REPORTS” UNDER FIRE 


HE RECENT SUDDEN SLUMP in cotton which 

was discust in the leading article of last week’s 

Literary Digest again brings out expressions of im- 
patience with the Federal Government’s _erop-reporting—or 
rather, crop-estimating policy. For the last three ‘years the 
Federal Department of Agriculture has been periodically send- 
ing out ‘‘outlook reports,’’ based on existing conditions. Several 
papers and certain individuals of high political standing are 
inclined to blame the September 16 estimate for the sudden 
drop in the price of cotton to 121% cents a pound. The slump, 
declares the Birmingham Age-Herald, in one of the cotton states, 
“would not have happened if the Federal Government had 
manifested the intelligent interest it should have manifested in 
the nation’s most important farm product.” In the opinion of 
the Alabama editor: 


It all goes back to these criminally incorrect reports put out 
from time to time, not only by private concerns, but by the 
Government itself. Year after year, in the face of repeated 
scandals, the Government has gone on with a system of crop 
reporting that has cost cotton growers millions of dollars, and 
in the teeth of charges made openly in Congress that in some 
instances there was proof of crookedness in connection with 
some of these estimates. 


Senator Robinson of Arkansas, according to the Washington 
Post, ‘‘holds that Congress should put a stop to these estimates, 
since they produce panics and cause huge losses to the growers 
because of the decline in prices following an announcement of 
an unusually large crop.’’ Representative Eugene Black of 
Texas has been taking the lead in working up legislation for the 
next session for the benefit of the cotton grower. Some of his 
bills are concerned with investigation and regulation of specula- 
tion, some with the Department of Agriculture cotton reports. 
As Mr. Black is quoted in a Washington dispatch to the Raleigh 
News and Observer: ‘‘I have concluded we would be much 
better off without such cotton estimates, and would do the farm- 
ers a very distinct service to abolish these, predictions of a 
probable yield and rely only on the figures of the actual ginnings 
as they are given out by the Census Bureau.”’ 
sentative has already secured action, inasmuch as he has per- 
suaded the Department of Agriculture to send agents to Texas 
and Oklahoma to see whether the recent crop estimates in those 
two States were not unduly high, as Mr. Black charges. 

An organ of the textile trade, The Dry Goods Economist (New 
York), roundly condemns the Government’s system of estimat- 
ing cotton crops. 


The Texas repre- 


Of course, it remarks, anybody has a right to 
make a guess; ‘“‘but the government guess differs from private 
guesses in the fact that it has weight and authority, and exer- 
cises a profound effect on the course of cotton prices.” So it 
is ‘“‘a very serious matter.’”’ Attention is called to the fact 
that the estimate that preceded the last slump was 644,000 
bales higher than the estimate made 


only two weeks before. 


“This sudden and extraordinary inerease certainly makes the 


estimates look more than ever like guesswork.’’ And _ this 
particular guess, we are told, upset the whole cotton goods 


market, and caused an estimated loss to cotton growers of more 
than. $80,000,000. 
the 
were bound to lose money this season. 


The Dry Goods Economist admits that with 
the 


Nevertheless— 


enormous cotton acreage under cultivation growers 


The market upheavals caused by the government crop esti- 
mates are largely the fault of the cotton traders. These men 
|know perfectly well that the estimates are not and ean not be 
accurate indications of the size of the crop. Nevertheless, they 
take them seriously. Or if they do not take them seriously 
they take advantage of the fact that other people take them 


seriously. The cotton market is a speculative copa 
thing that will serve as a basis for speculative operations 


Any- 


bound to be used to the limit by those who play the market. Z 


And the government crop estimates, because of the authority 
behind them, serve this purpose admirably. 


see. 
which presumably emanate from less disinterested sources. As 


it is they serve merely to foster speculation in a market already 
too speculative for the good of the trade or the country. 


If they were accepted merely for what they are worth 
they might be of some value as a check on private estimates—_ 


= 
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But all these criticisms, declares W. S. Cousins in one of his — 


weekly business reviews for the King Features Syndicate, ‘‘are 
fair and logical only if they uncover actual errors in the Govern- 
ment’s calculation, which unfortunately has often been shown 
to be the case; the business world is entitled to the facts with 
respect to cotton yields, and the old law of supply and demand 
is the most powerful factor in determining cotton prices.” 
Equally unmoved by this shower of criticism is O. M. Kile, who 
sends out a press bulletin from Washington entitled, ‘‘How 
Things Look to the Farmer.” He says: 


What every grower ought to understand is the fact that 


“somebody is going to issue crop figures whether the farmer 


wants them issued or not. Certainly the grower would be 
better off to have honest official figures than to be at the mercy 
of whatever misleading figures some buyer chooses to circulate. 

A recent check-up on all forecasts included in the ‘‘outlook 
reports” of the United States Department of Agriculture, dur- 
ing the three years since their inauguration, showed a ‘‘91 per 
cent. batting average,” according to Mr. Lloyd Tenney, acting 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Certainly an 
excellent showing. 


Referring to Congressman Black’s plan to introduce a bill in 
Congress calling for the elimination of the cotton estimates, Mr. 
Kile reminds us that: 


Congress, a little more than a year ago, did solemnly forbid 
the Department of Agriculture to issue “‘intentions to plant” 
reports on cotton. If cotton farmers had been informed this 
spring that their neighbors were planning to plant increased 
acreages in the face of the 5,000,000 bale carry-over from last 
year, some of them might have plowed up their poorer fields 
and thus cut down the total. It appears that this sort of warn- 
ing was very effective in preventing overproduction of potatoes 
this year. 


PLURAL VOTING STOCKS IN EUROPE—There’s more than 
one way to kill a cat, it has been sagely observed, and in Europe 
financiers are 
that The prac- 
tise of issuing the stock of a corporation with part of it carry- 
ing plural voting privileges is said by the New York World to 
be wide-spread in both France and Germany. 


using plural-voting stocks for the same purpose 


non-voting stocks are utilized in this country. 


As we read: 


The Department of Commerce reports that at least fifty 
French joint-stock companies whose shares are listed on the 
Paris Bourse have plural-voting arrangements which confer 
heavy voting majority on the minority stoekholders. 

The purpose of this arrangement is to prevent the concerns 
from falling into foreign hands through the depreciation of the 
currency. While Parliament was in session, a bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate to facilitate the new practise by providing 
that directors of French corporations might furnish French stock- 
holders with documents giving them ten times as many votes 
foreign stockholders would have. 

In Germany also the system of plural voting has been adopted 
by a number of concerns. In this case there is no danger of 
foreign control because of currency depreciation, but there is 
so much American capital seeking investment abroad that the 
directorates have deemed it advisable to take measures for re- 
taining control in German hands. 
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It is well known that during the last six 
a large part of the passenger traffic 
ihe railways has been taken from them 
ree automobile and the motor- 
especially the former, What is not 
sl known i is the effect that this has had 
the net operating income derived 
n passenger service. 
The study made by the Commission 
shows that in the so-called ‘‘test period’’— 
hree years ending on June 30, 1917—the 
tal average earnings received by the 
vays from operating each car in a 


sassenger train one mile were 27.065 cents. - 


to the service were 19.2 cents. The 
ka was a “‘net operating income,” 
pr net return, of 7.866 cents. In 1917, when 
_... traffic was relatively large, and 
before most of the Great War-time increase 
of operating expenses had occurred, the net 
return derived from running each passenger 
train car one mile increased to 9.375 cents. 
Both under government operation, and 
again in 1920 after the return of the rail- 
ways to private operation, passenger rates, 
as well as freight rates, were advanced. 
Since then, however, while freight business 
has increased, passenger business has 
greatly declined, the decline being entirely 
in passenger riding in day coaches. 


Bie operating expenses and taxes charge- 


**Tt would be impossible for the railways 
to increase their earnings from passenger 
business by making a general advance in 
their passenger rates,’’ declares the Railway 
Age writer, ‘‘because undoubtedly this 
would increase their loss of day-coach 
business to the private automobile and 
the motor-bus.”” According to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s figures, we 
are told: 


In 1925 the average total earnings per 
passenger car mile were 37.567 cents. The 
operating expenses and taxes chargeable 
to the service were 34.635 cents, or 92 per 
cent. of the earnings from it. In conse- 
quence, the net operating income earned 
per car mile was only 2.932 cents, or less 
than one-third as much as in 1917. 

These are the figures for the railways of 
the United States as a whole. Those for 
the railways of the eastern and southern 
districts are not so bad. The railways of 
the eastern district earned a net operating 
income of 9.294 cents per passenger car 
mile in 1917 and of 6.12 cents in 1925. 
Those of the southern district earned a 
net operating income of 11.52 cents per 
passenger car mile in 1917, and of 4.2 
cents in 1925. 

The railways of the western district 
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Head Office 
National City 
Bank Building 


New York 


A 
PRINCIPAL 
CorrRESPONDENT 
OFFICES 


ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BALTIMORE - 
BOSTON 

BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 
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HARTFORD 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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MILWAUKEE 
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PORTLAND, ME. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
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TOLEDO 
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WILKES-BARRE 
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The National City Company 
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different set of Seed 


To BE sound, any Seer eau 
meet certain standards. It must safe- 


guard money. It must convert readily 


into cash. It must pay good interest. — 


- Bur a sound investment may meet the 
~ needs of one individual and miss the 


needs of another. 


IF you are active in business, you may 
wisely make an investment which the 
non-business man had best avoid. An 
investment well-adapted to the pro- 
visions of another’s Will might hamper 
clean-cut execution of your Will. Your 
plans to stay at home or to travel may 
affect the investment you should make. 
Different incomes often point to quite 
different investments. An investment 
should also effect a good balance with 
investments already held. 


Prarnty, such problems call for judg- 


ment and experience. 


BEHIND the Company’s counsel are in- 
cluded a background of one hundred 
and fourteen years of financial ex- 
perience; world-wide foreign connec- 
tions; eleven thousand miles of private 
wires to investment centers in America, 
and offices in over 50 leading American 
cities, 

A NarionaL City Company repre- 
sentative will know how to bring the 
Company’s equipment to bear on your 
needs. 


You May get in touch with a repre- 
sentative by addressing The National 
City Company, 55 Wall St., New York, 


or by visiting our office in your city. 
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Can You Fix It? 


Repair any auto fault, learn how NOW. You can do it 
easily in this new simple way.. 

These FIVE Big Books are up to the minute on automobile 
engineering subjects; chock full of little known facts about 
construction, operation and repairs. ~ Electric wiring 
treated in complete detail—illustrations and diagrams 
make everything clear and easily understood by anybody. 
The most interesting and most practical set of books we 
have ever written on modern automobile engineering. 
Whether you want to fit yourself for garage owner, repair 
expert or merely wish to know more about your own car, 
you will realize, the values of these splendidly bound 
volumes. . This is the new 1926 Edition with 70 new and 
up-to- date wiring diagrams. 


“NO MONEY”. OFFER 


An amazing new plan of distribution brings these books 
to you for examination without one cent of payment to us. 
We don’t ask a penny of you, but ship the books to you 
FREE. Look them over—read them as much as you 
want to; note the splendid photographs and drawings 
and then, if you decide you want them, send us $2.00, 
and then only $3.00 a month until only $24.80 is paid. 
That is all; nothing more to pay us. If you send NOW 
we will include 


| Consulting Membership—FREE 


Yes, we actually give you a certificate of membership in 
the AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY which entitles 
you to free consultation on any subject related to Auto- 
mobile Engineering. Eighteen specialized experts are at 
your disposal—ready at any time to help you. With this 
library and this membership you ought to be able soon to 
know all there is to be known about autos. Note:—In 
addition to all this, those who send now will be entitled to 
the services of our EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT with- 
out charge. We are in daily contact with firms all over 
the country who need good men and are willing to pay 
big. This service costs you nothing. Don’t miss this 
special offer. Send now. 

oe eee eee eee ee ee 
American Technical Society, 

Automobile Division A-724, Chicago, Illinois 

You may send me your new complete Automobile Engi- 
neering library (1926 edition), 5 big volumes bound in 
flexo covers for ten days’ Free Examination. If satisfied, 


Twill send you $2.00 then and $3.00 per month until the 
special low price of only $24.80 is paid, otherwise I will 
return them and owe you nothing. 
certificate and employment offer. 


Include membership 


poubtioss [OM ADA NA you ave a 


camera and take pictures, 
Are you satisfied with results? Was is not the color-urge 
that prompted the attempt? You can now reproduce each 
hue and tint simply, quickly and without technical skill or 
artistic knowledge. Thousands are doing it successfully. 
Ask your dealer for PEERLESS JAPANESE WATER COLORS 


or send stamp for samples and information. 


JAPENESE WATER COLOR CO., Beech Sta., 
Established 1902 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Bank references 


TYPEWRITER! 


A GENUINE UNDERWOOD?! 


1 Cc and mail this, if yon want a real rebuilt UNDERWOOD 
a f all typewriters. Remanufa 1 and guaranteed FIVE 
[: 3 Price and terms you’ll N see equaled, 
FREE BOOK with this RGAIN and omen models | 
in FULL oonoRs ! Typist’s Manual, 
touch typewriting ci urse offer, etc rite ae ONCE to 
Shipman-Ward Mfg, Co., 2557 Shipman BM ig., CHICAGO, ] 


Name, 
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“INVESTMENTS AND FINAN CE 


Continued 


made the worst showing of all. In 1917 
their net operating income per passenger 
car mile was 8.7 cents. In 1925 their total 
earnings per passenger car mile were 32.13 
cents, their operating expenses and taxes 
were 33.025 cents. The total passenger 
car miles of the. Western lines in 1925 were 
1,513,399,000, and, therefore, their operat- 
ing deficit from passenger-train service, 
according to the commission’s figures, 
was about $13,545,000. 

The allocation of costs made according 
to the Commission’s formula, it should be 
noted, includes no charges for return upon 
investment or valuation, as no satisfactory 
method of dividing investment or valua- 
tion between freight and passenger service 
has been devised. The unit cost figures 
of the commission’s Bureau of Statistics 
show clearly, however, that in all parts of 
the country the net return derived by most 
railways from passenger service is small, 
and that for the Western railways as a 
whole it is less than nothing. 

The increase of travel in sleeping- and 
parlor-cars and the collection of the sur- 
charge upon it are the only things that are 
preventing the passenger business of the 
Eastern and Southern lines as a whole from 
being handled at a net loss. Not only was 
that of the Western lines handled at an 
actual net operating loss of more than 
$13,500,000 in 1925, but it would have been 


- handled at a net operating loss of more than 


$30,000,000 except for the fact that the 
Western lines derived about $17,000,000 
from the surcharge. 


‘SMALLER CHECKS FOR PAY 
ENVELOPS 


HE value of paying by check instead 

of by cash has long been recognized, 
especially as a means of eliminating pay- 
roll robberies, but one of the difficulties 
has been inability of workers to get large 
checks cashed. To meet this, one of the 
large paper-mills of Massachusetts, ac- 
the New York 
is paying its workers in checks of five and 


cording to Commercial, 


make it 
an additional cheek 


ten-dollar denominations, to 
easier to cash them; ‘ 
provides the odd amount to make up the 
As The 


total compensation.” Commercial 


points out: 


This procedure, of course, involves 
greatly increased work for the cashier and 
the countersigner, but it is believed that 
the convenience to the employee makes the 
extra time and effort worth while. 


According to the mill superintendent, 
this method induces thrift on the part of 
the workers, who, it seems, are less likely 
to spend the majority of their money on 
pay-day, as they would if paid either in a 
single check or in eash. In addition it has 
the tendency to decrease gambling on pay- 
days, since the available cash is not in 
hand, as well as minimize loss through 
carelessness. The method also has the 
effect of leaving large pay-roll sums in the 
mill’s account at the bank for the reason 
that the employees do not cash all of their 
pay checks at a single time. This spreads 
the actual pay-roll payment over the period 


of two weeks 


HAVE YOU READ THIS? 


PIG IRON 


by CHARLES G. NORRIS 


Among many men who find 
this novel interesting and 
“‘tremendously worth while’’ 


BRAND WHITLOCK writes: 


“J have been reading it with 
deep interest and a growing 
admiration for the author’s 
powers. It is interesting ... 
And then the story is distinc- 
tively American, destined to 
take its place among the 
annals of its time.”’ 


$2.00, at any bookstore 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


Try ,the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
»\\ Medicinal and Emollient 


Joseph Boggia, Chef de Cuisine, The Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, says: “‘‘The Blue Book of 
Cookery’ appeals to me as encouraging to the future of 
the art of American cooking. It contains the most dis- 
tinguished array of delicate and dainty recipes for the 
home that I have seen here. Isabel Cotton Smith has 
conceived a delightfully smart book.” 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 
By Isabel Cotton Smith. Introduction by Emily Post. 


Afternoon Teas 
Menus for Children 


2000 Tested Recipes 
Menus for All Seasons 
Vegetarian Menus 665 Pages, Indexed 

Picnic Lunches Generously Illustrated 
Washable Fabrikoid “inding, $ 2.50, 
At all Bookstores, or from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Crown 8vo. 
net; $2.68 post-paid. 


‘Words have amazing powers, The world 
offers its treasures of money, power, and 
position to the skilful users of them. There 
are words for every occasion—words that 
thunder commands; words bri stling with 
compelling force; words of zephyr-like deli- 
cacy; words of inspiration; words of romanc es 
words to bend men’s minds to your will; 
words to express every shade of meaning. 

Through a justly famous easy method of 
spare-time study at home you may make 
words the playthings of your moods, the tools 
of your necessities. You can learn how to 
weave them into stories that sell; advertise- 
ments that convince; letters that win. 


GET THE FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Become a Master of English” 
tells you all about the Kleiser Practical 
English Course which is endorsed by famous 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Ask for it on a 
postcerd, or write your name in margin and 
return this advertisement, and the book will 
come to you by mail, free of charge. No 
agents will call. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 997, 


New York 
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A resolution demanding the nationaliza- 4 i 
tion of land and mines, but with com- 7H EE 
pensation for the owners, is adopted + ies 

_ by the British Labor party, in econven- me EE 
tion at Margate. rf EE 
: + f mite 
‘October 14—Lord Oxford and Asquith, + E 
Premier of Great Britain at the out- + \ 

: break of the World War, resigns the 4 
_ leadership of the British Liberal party, of u 
after differences of long standing with Hs 

_ former Premier David Lloyd George. a 
fe 

Count Bethlen, Premier of Hungary, EE 
hands in the resignation of himself and Ee 


his cabinet to Regent Horthy as the 
climax of the huge forgery of French 
franes, in which officials were impli- 
eated, the Supreme Court having 
upheld the conviction of the forgers in 
the trial court, tho reducing the 


sentences. Joseph Schwarz as Iago, in 


“Otello”, with the Chicago 
»October 15.—The bill validating the agree- Civic Opera Company. 
ment whereby Prussia is to hand over 
to the former Kaiser and his family 
250,000 acres of land and 15,000,000 
gold marks (about $3,750,000) for the 
eastles and estates he formerly owned 
in his old kingdom, passes the final 
reading in the Prussian legislature, 258 
to 37, those opposing being Com- 
munists. 
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The Choice | 
of the Masters | 


COMPELLING power and lustrous tonal 
brilliancy that add new fire to dramatic 
passion—a sympathetic delicacy that gives pathos 
a new appeal—these are qualities of the Kimball 
piano that drew cordial praise from Joseph 
Schwarz, whose triumphs on the American oper- 
atic stage are now being repeated in Berlin. 


October 16.—The Cantonese Army begins 
an offensive nearer Shanghai, and the 
province of Chekiang, which adjoins the 
province embracing Shanghai, is re- 
ported to have gone over to the Can- 
tonese. 


October 17.—The differences among the 
rival Communist leaders in Soviet 
Russia is ended by the capitulation of 
Leon Trotzky and Zinovieff to Stalin, 
who has established his supremacy 
in the Government. 


Cantonese troops have begun battle with 
the Northern Chinese Army fifteen 
miles south of Shanghai, it is reported. 


beiititthititrtitetepetetibeteretitets 


October 18.—On the eve of the Imperial 
Conference in London, Premier King 
of Canada says there is no basis in 
fact for prospective annexation of 
Canada to the United States. 


Others in earlier days—Patti, the De Reszkes, 
Albani—and a long array of illustrious artists 
from then till now—have spanned the years with 
continuous tribute of admiration for the Kimball. 
A favorite in the American home for three gen- 
erations, it is today the most widely used piano 
in the country —‘“‘the instrument of yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow.” 


KIMBALL PIANOS 


are made in many styles— grands, large and small, repro- 
ducing grands, uprights, and players. There is a Kimball 
exactly suited to your home. Catalogs and our nearest 
dealer's address sent on request. 


October 19.—After more than nine years 
of Prohibition, Norway, in a national 
referendum, has voted to repeal the | 
Prohibition law,sofar as presentreturns | 
show. 


The third post-war assembly of the British 
Imperial Conference opens in London, 
with a statement by Prime Minister 
Baldwin, that the Conference will seek 
to discover ‘‘how the Dominions can 
be closer knit to each other and to the 
mother country.” 


DOMESTIC 


October 13.—D. C. Stephenson, former | 
Grand Dragon of the Indiana Night | 
Riders, now serving a life sentence for | 
murder, refuses to testify when brought | 
before a grand jury to give information 
concerning alleged political corruption 
in Indiana. 


Deferred Payments, if Desired 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
(Established 1857) 
Department KL, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


| 
Daylight-saving laws do not interfere | 

wita Federal rights and raise no ques- | 

tion over which Federal courts have 
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Element - Lockt 
Radio Tube 
Triumph of 


Engineering 
( *) mye d Bands that 


e three Ble- 

its (Filament,Grid, Plate) 
ato) "ONE UNIT!’ Locks them 
together! Thethreeelements 
are Bel Seneany spaced to 
the 1000th h 
Good recepti fondependa on 
maintaining that exact PRE- 
CISION in spacing. In ordi- 
nary tubes the spacing is 
easily upset, which accounts 
for noise, squeals, howls, 
distortion. Thiseannotoceyr 
in ‘‘ELEMENT - LOCKT’’ 
Tubes Recanee ans Elements 
sre Lockt-together. They 
act as ONE UNIT! 


(B) PROCESSED GLASS 
Sone pechne dae 
five Rigid B; ‘ands, Prisms 
are non-porous; free from 
disturbing gases; confirmed 
by U.S. Bureauof Standards, 


(c) FILAMENT, purest al- 
loy; impregnated with 
costly thorium} easily reju- 
Yenated—giving tube years 
of life 


PLATE—specially 
(D treated, eat resisting, 
cannot warp. 


(E) GLASS STEM, extra 
wide for solid immov- 
able support to the three 
elements, 


Sold Direct 


Wonderful Laboratory Tested Tubes 


SEE Williams “‘ELEMENT-LOCKT’’ Radio Tubes:—DETECTOR 

oa is very soft—especially sensitive on distant signals. LI- 

aaa is High Exhaust—giving greater Amplification. Try them! 

Note the difference in reception! Voices become alive, rich, human! 

Music becomes mellow, exquisite, enchanting! High notes esrip) le oe 
arkle! Great volume! Great distance! ou will b ZED 

ihe difference! Your friends will think you have a new 7 Radio et 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICES! 


Made to sell for $2.50 each. To popularize our ‘* Direct-by-Mail’’ 
values, we feature them at Introductory prices given below. Sent 
romptly for L0-Days’ Trial upon receipt of Check or Money Order! 
you wish to et them at end of 10 Days, your money will be re- 
funded in FULL! 


1 or 2 Tubes—201A or 199 type....... each $2 
3 or 4 Tubes—201A or 199 type....... each $1.75 
5 or more—201A 0r199 type....... each $1.50 


3000 HOUR REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 


Should any tube prove defective within a period of 3000hours’ use—we 
guarantee to replace it FREE of charge—-AMAZING GUARANTEE! 


1SEAVER-WILLIAMS CoO. 


Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
“2 Generations of Honorable Dealings’’ 


365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers, Sole Distributors of *‘ELEMENT-Lockt’’ Tubes 
When ordering please give the following information— 


Quantity of of Detec- 


t Do you re- 
Amplifier tubes? tor tubes? 


quire 201A 


or 199 
type? 


Name 


Address 


OMe and Mail this Adv. TODAY! Special Prices for LIM- 
1D TIME only. Money back if not delighted. L.D. 10-30-26 
If you wish them sent C. O. D. put cross here [] 


The Best Dollar You Ever Spent 


A SEMI-ANNUAL application of 
NO-BLUR will enable you to enjoy 
clear vision through the ENTIRE 
windshield each timeit rains. Even 
though you have a mechanical 
windshield wiper you will welcome 
this added safety and convenience. 
NO-BLUR is invisible after being 
applied . . . will not wear or wash 
off. Regular 2-oz. size sufficient to 
last life of your car. Pricc $1.00 
at your dealer’s or sent postpaid 
direct with a positive guarantee 
of entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. 

STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. D 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Safety and Confidence 


Management 


Practical helpin rearing children, in 
foods and dietaries, interior decoration, 
sanitation, religious education, etc. 
Mothers and othersinterested maystart 
these Home Study courses any day. 
Minimum requirement high school 
graduation. Send for complete catalog. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
131 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


jurisdiction, the United States Su- 
preme Court rules in dismissing a case 
appealed by the Massachusetts State 
Grange, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen and others. 


October 14.—Seven robbers, armed with a 
sub-machine gun, kill the driver of a 
United States mail truck in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, wound his comrade and a 
policeman and get away with $300,000. 


October 15.—President Coolidge appeals 
to the voters to go to the polls and fulfil 
their civic duty on election day, in an 
address to the delegates to the Inter- 
national Oratorical Contest, convened 
in Washington. 


Howard P. Savage, a lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers during the World 
War, is elected National Commander of 
the American Legion, in convention in 
Philadelphia. 


Brig.-Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, chief 
Prohibition enforcement officer, ap- 
points five Prohibition enforcement 
zone supervisors, to act as liaison officers 
between the Washington headquarters 
and the field forces engaged in enforce- 
ment work. 


October 16.—Mrs. William M. Calder, 
wife of former Senator Calder of New 
York, her daugher and her sister-in-law 
are kidnaped in their automobile in 
New York City, and robbed of about 
$15,000 worth of jewelry before being 
released. 


October 18.—Queen Marie of Roumania ar- 
rives-in New York on a visit to the 
United States, and is officially weleomed 
by Mayor Walker. 


A legislative committee begins an in- 
vestigation to determine whether there 
were irregularities in the Administration 
of Governor Ferguson of Texas. 


A petition for the recall of Governor Ro- 
land H. Hartley of Washington is filed 
with the Secretary of State of Wash- 
ington. The proceedings are the out- 
growth of the dismissal of Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo as President of the University 
of Washington by the Board of Regents, 
appointed by Governor Hartley. 


October 19.—President Coolidge gives a 
State dinner in honor of Queen Marie of 
Roumania. 


An order is issued for the mobilization of 
2,500 marines at the various Marine 
Corps posts to guard the United States 
mails. 


Vacancy for a Sky Pilot.—The boat was 
sinking. The captain reached up to the 
crowd of scared passengers. 

“Who among you ean pray?” 

“T ean,’’ answered the minister. 

“Then pray, mister,’’ ordered the skip- 
per. “The rest of you put life-preservers 
on; we’re one short.’’— Drexerd. 

Name Your Misery.—An itinerant doctor 
in Plunk Center is advertising as follows: 

Specialist 

in boils, 

mumps, 

or what have you? 


— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


BOOKS TO MAK 


ONE’S ENGLISH | 
BETTER _ 


Besides fathering a lata family of standard 
dictionaries, Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., Lis Dan iS 
the distinguished lexicographer, is author of more ~ 
than a dozen books on every-day speech ang 
writing. The collection includes: 


DESK-BOOK OF TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND — 
WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED—~ 
Indicates correct pronunciation of English words, — 
foreign terms, war words, Bible names, personal, 
geographical names. Also includes words likely — 
to prove stumbling-blocks to non-English speakers, — 
942 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $2, net; with thumb- 
notch index, $2.25; full crushed levant, $10. 
Postage 14¢ extra. 


MEND YOUR SPEECH—A thousand hints on the 
correct use of words and idioms commonly misused. 
More than two pages devoted alone to the correct 
use of ‘‘shall” and “will.” 314 inches wide, 6%4 
long, cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION—Tells 
how to use the comma, semi-colon, colon, period. 
Quotes rules for compounding words. Gives list 
of words to be capitalized. Describes forms of 
address in writing to noted persons. 3! inches 
wide, 6% long, cloth, 35c, post-paid. 


DESK-BOOK OF ERRORS IN ENGLISH—A 3 
safeguard against inelegancies and errors in English 
usage. 5 inches wide, 7 long, cloth, $1.50, met; full 
crushed deletigcts $10. Postage 14c¢ extra. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH SPEECH AND 
LITERATURE—Traces evolution of the English 
language from its beginning up to the present. 8vo. 
418 pages, cloth, $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


WHO? WHEN? WHERE? WHAT ?— Twenty 
thousand facts about makers of History, Art, Lit- 
erature, Science, and founders of Religion, embrac- 
ing 2,000 names, date of birth and death, national- 
ity, profession or occupation and iia = achieve- 
ment. 334 inches wide, 6!4 long. Cloth. 35¢c, 
post-paid. 

PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE 
PRINTER—Full directions to authors on preparing 
copy and correcting proofs, with suggestions on 
submitting Ms. for publication. 153 pages. A% 
inches wide, 67g long. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.64, 
post-paid. 


WORDS WE MISSPELL IN BUSINESS—Ten 
thousand terms, showing their correct forms and 
divisions, with rules governing the orthography of 
English words and formation of plurals, together 
with tests for spelling. 264 pages, 5 inches wide, 
7 long. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.64, post-paid. 


DICTIONARY OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING— 
More than 12,000 words. Based upon publications 
of the United States Bureau of Education, rules of 
the American Philological Association, and the 
Simplified Spelling Board. 8vo. Cloth. 75c, net; 


85c, post-paid. 


S. O. S. SLIPS OF SPEECH AND HOW TO 
AVOID THEM — With introduction from John 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies.’ 31% inches wide, 
614 long. Cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


SOLDIER’S SERVICE DICTIONARY—A_hand- 
book to study French without a teacher. Ten 
thousand conversational words and __ phrases. 
Pocket-size, cloth. $1, ze; $1.06, post-paid. Thumb- 
notch index 25c extra. 


PREPOSITIONS—HOW TO USE THEM—Their 
remarkable importance and relation to other words 
in the formation of sentences. About 2,500 ex- 


amie of the use of Prepositions are given. Pocket 
size. Cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


CONJUNCTIONS—Their functions and uses fully 
explained. Illustrated by 
English literature. Cloth. 
paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


examples from ueae 
Pocket size 35c. post- 
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1 in Blount’s ‘‘Glosso- 
born 
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n treating this word it should be borne in mind 
tt it was considered a proper name rather than 
English word by the early lexicographers, and 
t, therefore, this justifies its omission. The 
* sar gaan appears in Cocker’s Dictionary 
Ss a general name applied to the Bretons of 

wall, Wales, Ireland, Manx, and 


be 
sended the 
»f “Paradise Lost 
used by Milton (1667). 

denture.—‘“‘A. H. B.,”’ Denver, Colo.—The 
word denture, relating to teeth, especially artificial 

has been in use since the fourteenth or 

‘ th century whence it came to us through 
‘he French. The term is in recognized use in 
reat Britain and in the United States, but we 
Ho not find dentury. presumably because the term 
dentistry has been accepted as being sufficiently 
>road in its meaning to cover all branches of dental 
surgery. 

highbrow.—‘“‘M. McG.,’’New_ York City.— 
This word is slang current in the United States for 
4 person observed or imagined to take a superior 
attitude toward the generality of mankind; any 
person of the intellectual class. 


“3S M. Mc. N., Indianapolis, Ind.—(1) The 
expression coop, as used for calling horses at 
pasture, has been known to usin general dialectic 
use throughout England. Its forms vary—coop, 
cope, cow-up, co-up: also, cup-pe, ko-pe, and kup-pe. 
Dr. Joseph Wright, who made a study of English 
dialects, defines the term as, ‘‘come up, a Call to 
horses or cows to come from the field.’’ In Devon- 
shire in calling horses the farmer says “‘coo-o-pi,”’ 
but in calling his cows or oxen he calls them “‘cu- 
cu-cu.’’ The call is also used to a riding-horse to 
come and stand still while the rider mounts. This 
is classified by lexicographers as an interjection 
rather than as a verb. 

(2) In regard to the word hey, which may be 
spelled either hay or heigh, it is used in English 
dialects as a call to urge horses on—‘‘hey gobet!”’ 

(3) With reference to the phrase concerning 
Sir Hubert, this refers to a character, Sir Hubert 
Stanley, created by Thomas Norton, the dramatist 
1764-1838, in his five-act comedy, ‘‘ A Cure for the 
Heartache,” played at Covent Garden, London, 
January 10, 1797, but curiously enough, while this 
phrase survived, the two outstanding characters 
of the play, Old and Young Rapid, do not appear 
to have taken with the public. 

(4) Flubdub is a term that means ‘*flapdoodle”’ 
and is a contemptuous term used for literary 
work of inferior quality. 


C. M. A.,” New York City.—The ~ 
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LL the beauty of stripes —in a 
window shade that will not 
sag, bag, or ruffle! 

Self stripes woven right into dura- 
ble Brenlin—a shade cloth that will 
wear, hold its shape and keep its 
beauty two or three times as long as 
window shades of theordinary kind! 

For Brenlin, striped or unstriped, 
is quite different from the ordinary 
shade. It has none of the usual brit- 
tle filling of chalk or clay to break 
and fall out, and leave unsightly 
cracks and pinholes to glare against 
the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, much like 
tightly-woven linen, Brenlin has 
weight and body 
enough in itself to 
keep it straight and 
smooth through 
years of service. 


> particles of chalk or 


Yet the cost of Brenlin is only a 
few cents more than that of the ordi- 
nary unstriped window shade. Be 
sure you see the new Brenlin stripes 
before you select your window shade 
material. Compare it with any 
striped window shade you have 
ever seen. 

Samples free on request. Write 
for them and for the name of 
the dealer nearest you. Address 
Cincinnati. a 
Tue Cuas. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
‘‘The oldest window shade house in America” 
2061 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 

632 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6th St. at Chelton Ave., Camden, N. J. 


Hanp Maps 


renlin 


material lightly. Tiny the long-wearing 


Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 


clay *‘filling"’ fall out, 
BRENLIN has no 
filling. It outwearssev- 


eral ordinary shades |, og, 9GH9GK9GCHK9ICHIOWD 


DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY: 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 
S. A. Maxwell & Ca., Inc., Chicago, IIL. 


S.A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 

Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The Florida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


D.N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif, 


Winvow Swaps material 


Chariot Race——Mrs. McPherson’s lips 
trembled. She removed her spectacles and 
dabbed at a vagrant team coursing down 
her ashen cheek.—Los Angeles Examiner. 


Drawing the Line—Tur BacuELor— 
“‘How we change as we grow older!’’ 

Tue DivorceE—‘“‘Yes, d’you know, I 
used to marry men I wouldn’t invite to 
dinner now!’’— The Sketch. 


So Inconsiderate.—V o1cr Over WirE— 
“Madame, your husband has been run 
over by a truck!”’ 

“Good Heavens! On the afternoon of 
my bridge party!’’—Collier’s. 


Cheering Them Up.—Friends of Mr. and 


Mrs. will be relieved to learn 
that she and Mr. 
who live at Miami, 


Florida, were injured in 
the recent hurricane.— 
Denver paper. 


The Mark of the 
Beast. — Sur — ‘‘What 
happened to you? Were 
you in an accident?” 

He— “No! I was 
being shaved by a lady 
barber when a mouse. 
ran across the floor.’’— 
Stevens Stone Mill. 


Continuous Perform- 
ance.—‘‘Jenkins and his 
divorced wife are going 
to be remarried next 
week. Are you invited?” 

“Yes. I wonder if 
they’ll have the gall to 
expect another set of 
wedding  presents.’’ — 
Boston Transcript. 


Sleight - of - Hand. 
Roberta Star Semple, Mrs. McPherson’s 
daughter, celebrated her sixteenth birth- 
day anniversary to-day. . . She appeared 
with Mrs. Kennedy on the balcony, carry- 
ing a large banquet.—Los Angeles paper. 


Tagging a Turtle Dove.—Sotomon’s 
777TH Wirne—‘Sol, are you really and truly 
in love with me?”’ 

SoLomon—‘‘My dear, you are one in a 
thousand.” And she snuggled closer. 
Columbia Jester. 


One on Dad.—To Tom, who had been 
cutting up, his mother exclaimed wearily 
—“Why can’t you be a good boy?” 

“Well, Mother, I’ll be good for a nickel.”’ 

Mornurer—‘For shame, you ought to 


be like your father, good for nothing,”’— 
The Road. 


Open 

A Two-Edged Proverb.— 

“The Lord helps him 
Who helps himself,’’ 


Said Willie reaching 
For the shelf 
On which ma keeps 
Her nice red jelly. 
But if ma sees him 
Lord hely » Willie! 
Ff lon u¢ la Times- l } 


ing there for a man to 
| gets home at 


The Masculine Protest—Barsper— 
“Hair-cut, sir?’ 
Custompr—‘‘Yes, but don’t make it too 


short; I don’t want to look effeminate.’”’— 
Life. 


A Plausible Excuse.—Rrrorter—‘To 
what do you attribute your great age?” 

Mertuvuseran—‘‘Well, the fact that I was 
born over nine hundred years ago might 
have something to do with it.’’—Collier’s. 


A Scanty Mattress.—Hogan contended 
evidence by the Government in the trial 
court failed to show any connection what- 
ever between the contract and the loan, 
made between old friends who have slept 
out under the stars together, upon a 
promissory note.—Los Angeles paper. 
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Signor Profundo, before signing the lease of his new residence, tests the acoustic 


properties of the bathroom, 


. 


Feather in His Cap._-Moror-cycin Cop— 
“Here, you, pull over.” 

Avuroist—‘‘Whasamatter?” 

M. C.—“You were doing fifty. 

Avroist—‘‘Will you write that down and 
sign it so I can show it to my friends?”— 
Allston Recorder. 


” 


Well-Known Tactics.—Hvuspanp—‘ Last 


night when I got home my wife had a 
wonderful dinner, my favorite book and 
pipe ready, my slippers and gown ready, 
mye 


SEcOND Huspanp—‘‘How much was she 
overdrawn?”’—Wabash Caveman. 


Another Injustice to Labor.—‘‘I ‘ear 
Bill ’Awkins is suin’ the company fer 
damages.”’ 

“Why, wot ’ave they done to ’im?” 

“They blew the quittin’ whistle when ’e 
was carryin’ a ’eavy bit 0’ wood an’ ’e 
dropt it-on ’is foot.’”’—London Opinion. 

A Literary Dud.—Customer—‘‘T want 


to return this book 
All Oeeasions.’”’ 

BooksELLER— 
ihe 


CUSTOMER 


I bought, ‘Stories for | 


“What’s the matter with | 
“Tt’s a fake! 


2A. M.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


—London Opinion. 


So Both Throw the Plus Away.—] 
Tiz—‘‘The owners want to throw all 
onus on the miners.” 

Buve Tir—“‘And the miners want 
throw all the minus on the owners.’— 
Punch. g 


The Height of Urgency. —“Speeding, 
eh? What’s your excuse?” 
“Well, you see, officer, my wife wan 


wanted to see the hat that the woman in i 
was wearing.”—Octopus. 

Barefaced Mendacity.—‘‘A- gentleman 
called me handsome yesterday,” said a 
rather elderly lady to her minister. ‘Do 
you think it is sinful of me to feel a little 
proud of the compliment?” 

“Not at all, ma’am,” 
replied the minister. “It’s — 
the gentleman who is 
the sinner, not you.” 
— United Effort (Pitts- 
burgh). 


Not Interested.—‘‘Did 
you inform father you 
intended to marry me?” 
asked the girl with fluffy 
hair. 

“Yes,” answered the 
young man with large 
eye-glasses. ‘All he said 
was that he wasn’t very 
well acquainted with me 
and he didn’t see why 
I should tell him my 
troubles.” — Washington 
Star. 
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Plea for Beauty Sleep. 
—‘T have only one re- 
quest to make,” groaned 
the college man who had 
come to work in the 
harvest. 

“What is that, Mr. Smart?” returned 
the farmer 

“Please let me stay in bed long enough 
for the lamp chimney to cool off.’’-—The 
Open Road. 


Loquacious Bus.— 
DEALERS WILL 
HEAR CAR TALK 
FRIDAY NOON 
— Newark paper, 


City Stuff.— 
Far in the forest, the leaves are 
Marsh grass is golden, 
ealling; 


falling, 
wild geese are 


But here, in the city, the whole world 
hollers, 
“I want an apartment for sixty-five 


dollars!’ 
—John Mct 


‘oll in Life. 


Ignoring the Mourners.—When sorrow 


There’s noth- | 
tell his wife when he | 


clouds hang low and he avy, we render a 
| service which carries efficiency as well as a 
| wealth of deepestfeeling. Ye ars of experience 
| has taught us the most satisfae tory way to 
laida family in hours of grief. Youm ay de- 


pend on this establishment to properly 
take care of every little detail, regard- 
less of your wishes.—Ad in a Virginia 


paper. 


